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INTRODUCTION. 



The following passage from the Christian Spectator 
will show, uDder what perilous prospects the subsequent 
pages have been written : — 

^^ Even to discuss the subject of atpnement i^ at the 
present, putting to hazard a man'l good name, if. not bis 
standing in the church. If he departs from the beaten 
path, the cry of wanderer is raised. If he refuses to use 
old names and old forms of expression, he is in danger of 
being thought heretical. Scarcely can he venture even 
to discuss minor points relative to the subject, without 
J5nding some one to cry out against him. This is unfoi^ 
tunate in regard to discovering what is true, and discour- 
aging to those who incline to pursue investigations of this 
nature. Still there are minds deeply enough engaged in 
this great cause, to venture upon the pursuit of what is 
scriptural, and upon the rejection of what philosophy ba^ 
added to the Scriptures." 

These remarks are found in a review of the Rev. 
S. E. Dwight's Sermons on the Death of Christ. Report 
says that the review was written by a respected professor 
in one of our theological seminaries — by a man whose op» 
portunities to know the state of feeling which he describes, 
have probably been far better than mine. I shall, therefore, 
j)ot call in question the correctness of his testimony. But 
if it be true, I may say, that a state of feeling exists which 
I am unable to reconcile with either humility, candor, or 
benevolence, — a feeling too, which, so long as it shall pre- 
vail, must operate as an obstacle to impartial inquiry and 
to the progress of light. Admitting the truth of the state- 
1 
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2 < > Introduction* 

inen(> the reader will perceive that in publishing the re- 
sults of laborious inquiry, on one of the most .interesting 
subjects, I must do it at the risk of what is dearer to a 
good man than life itself, Aw Christian character. But my 
situation is neither singular nor unprecedented. From the 
time of the Messiah's ministry to the present hour, Chris- 
tian truth has had to make its advances against the tide of 
popular prejudice, and the mndf of persecuting clamor* 
if the Savior and his apostles were not deterred from 
publishing their unpopular doctrines by the reproaciies and 
menaces of self-sufficient men, why should I hesitate 
through fear that " the cry of wanderer " will ' be raised 
Ugainst me ? or by the '* danger of being thought hereti- 
cal ? " Under a clear conviction of the perils which await 
the man who by patient inquiry finds reason to " depart 
from the beaten paih, the following chapters have been 
written. They have also been written in a firm belief of 
the atoning sacrifice by Jesus Christ, and of its saving ef- 
6cacy to all who are so influenced by it, as to learn of 
bim who was meek and lowly of heart. 

About two years ago my mind was called to this sub- 
ject by reading a Faniily Sermon in the Christian Ob- 
server. The following was the passage which arrested 
my attention. 

" When the gates of Paradise closed upon our first 
parents, in consequence of the introduction of sin into the 
l¥orld, men no longer beheld in their Maker a friend ; but 
felt, and justly, tliat his displeasure was excited against 
them ; nor was there longer any way of access to the 
Ibrone of a justly offended Majesty. But the word of . 
God has pointed out to us a source of pardon and way of 
intercourse through a Mediator, by virtue of whose merits 
and obedience, we may return to him and find favor at his 
hands, notwithstanding all our transgressions." 

Christ. Obs.forJV'ov. 1826. 

4 had often read similar representations, but never be- 
fore with a' sinoilar effect on my mind. The sentiment, 
that after^in entered the world ^^ men no longer beheld in 
their Maker a friend/' occasioned a feeling of horror 
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whicb I cannot describe* The declaration is so clearly 
ccmtradicted by the history of (rod's providence towards 
our first parents, and by the character he has given of 
himself in the Old Testament, as well as in the New, thai 
I could not but wonder that the passage had found a place 
in the Christian Observer. I then resolved thar, should 
my life and health be spared, 1 would endeavor to obtain 
more clear and satisfactory views of the atonement than I 
at that time possessed. The more I examined, the more 
I became convinced, that the atoning sacrifice was intir 
mately connected with the Christian principles of peace, 
which had then for a long time occupied my attention ;•— ^ 
and that it was in the strictest sense oi the words a 
PACIFIC MEASURE, a RECONCILING SACRIFICE— made from 
love to enemies, and on the gospel principle of overconn- 
ing evil with good. It has been with me a principal ob- 
ject in writing, to evince that >n this sacrifice there was a 
display of love^^notof wrath. If on this point I have failed, 
I have labored in vain. But if in this particular I bavQ 
been successful, I cannot but indulge a hope that what I 
have written will be an occasion of relief and comfort to 
many reflecting Christians. For many, I am persuaded, 
like myself, have been perplexed with the awful idea, 
that the sufferings of the Son of God were occasioned by 
displays of God's anger or avenging justice against him as 
our substitute ; and that this was the only way in whicb 
divine benevolence could be exercised in the pardon of 
penitent sinners. 

In this work I wish to be regarded'not as the advocate 
nor as the opponent of any denomination of Christians, but 
as the friend of truth and the friend of peace. Indeed I 
know not that my present views on this subject accord 
with those of any sect, or any individual Christian. Still 
I have a hope that many things in the work will be found 
accordant with the feelings of many good men in every 
denomination. 

Viewing the atoning sacrifice as a strong expressbn of 
God's forgiving love, and of his desire to reconcile sinners 
to himself and to one another, I have deemed it a solema 
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duty in writing on the subject, to forbear the irtdulgence of, 
any feelings or passions towards any plass . of my fellow 
men, which are inconsistent wiih that divine principle on 
which I believe the Messiah laid down his life. Whether I 
have conformed to the obligations which result from the 
benevol^t nature of my subject, my readers will judge for 
themselves. Wishing to avoid as much as possible the 
appearance of controversy, as well as its usual spirit ; 
when I began to write with a view to publication, 1 
thought I should avoid naming any sect or any writer, 
except the inspired writers ; but I was induced to relin- 
quish this plan through a fear that I might be accused of 
misrepresenting the opinions from which I dissented, un- 
less I should quote -from respectable authors and give their 
names. But I think I may say with truth, that I have 
named no writer with a view to injure his reputation. I 
may here add, that I have too much evidence of my lia- 
bility to err, to make my present opinions a test by which 
to judge the hearts of my fellow Christians. In respect to 
the interpretations that 1 have given of the numerous texts 
which have demanded my attention, I can hardly hopp 
that I have made no mistake. It is sufficient for.me to 
say, that I have sought their true meaning, and have given 
that which appeared to me to be the meaning of the in- 
spired writers. I may in some instances have misappre- 
hended the meaning of a text, and yet the tlieory I have 
attempted to establish may be correct. The candid will 
not censure by wholesale. I have only to request of my 
Christian brethren,that they would consider the importance, 
the solemnity, and the affecting nature of the subject, 
and the liability of all njen to err ; and then exercise to- 
ward me that candor and impartiality, which each of them 
would reasonably desire in an exchange of circumstances. 
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ATONING SACRIFICE, 

A DISPLAY OF LOVE--NOT OF WRATH. 



CHAPTER I. 

An Appeal to the Benevolent Heart 

Ik the gospel, God is revealed to us as our Father. 
The relation of father and son is well known to men of 
eveiy land ; and it was doubtless for the purpose of ex* 
citing in our minds reverence and 61ial affection that the 
gospel was ^ent to us as a message of love from a kind 
Father to disobedient children. For a similar purpose the 
Messiah taught his disciples thus to address their prayert 
to God — " Our Father wlio art in heaven." To cause 
the truth to sink deep into the minds of his bearers, re«- 
specting the fatherly concern of God for his children, and 
his readiness to hear and answer their requests, our Saviour 
thus reasoned. — ^' If a son shall ask bread of any of you 
that is a father^ will he give him a stone ? or if he ask a 
fish) will he for a fish give him a serpent ? or if he shall 
ask. an egg, will he offer him a scorpion? If ye then, 
being e\-il, know how to give good gifts to your childreo, 
how much more shall your Father who is in heaven give 
good things to them that ask him ! " * 

* • Luke xi. 11, 12 : Matt vii. 11. 
1* 
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To represent the lender feelings of God towards the 
disobedient, Lis readiness to pardon the penitent, and his 
joy on seeing any one of them return frona his evil ways, 
our Lord uttered the parable of the prodigal son. Here 
I may ask, what benevolent parent ever attentively -read 
or heard this parable, without being touched and melted^ 
by the compassion and tender solicitude of the father of 
this prodigal — his readiness to go out to meet the return- 
ing son while he was yet a great way off — the afiectida 
with which he received and embraced the penitent child 
— his disposition to overlook^all his past disobedience and 
profligacy — and the various ibrms in which the father 
expressed his joy and his forgiving love on beholding evi- 
dence of contrition in his long-lost son ? What a privi- 
lege . do we all possess in having such a Father for our 
God I 

We see then that our Divine Instructer made use of the 
known feelings of an earthly parent towards his children, 
to represent to us the greater love of our heavenly Father 
towards us all. May I not then be justified in appealing 
to the hearts of benevolent parents to convince them that 
some of the most prevalent views of the atoning sacriQce 
are possibly and probably incorrect, dishonorable to God, 
and injurious to those who possess them? To every 
Christian who knows by experience the feelings of a ten- 
der father, the following appeal is made. . 

Would you not deem it a reproach, should it be current- 
ly reported, that you are of such a disposition, that if a 
child has once disobeyed your commands, he can no 
longer " behold in his father a friend ? " And that you 
never forgive even a penitent child without first making a 
terrible display of your anger on an innocent son, as a 
substitute for the guilty ? 
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Suppose again that this report originated with your 
friends, tlrat they circulated it in the belief that such con- 
duct on your, part was great evidence of your wisdom and 
rectitude, and that such a disposition in you was the glory 
of your .character ; would you not, nevertheless, ba griev- 
ed that such an opinion had acquired belief? Would you 
not say that your friends had certainly formed mistaken 
views in regard to your feelings and your conduct towards 
your children ? that although you had known them to 
transgress, and had been much grieved when they had 
gone astray, yet your loving kindness had never been 
withdrawn from them, and tiiat they could still behold in 
their father a friend ? that you never had done such a 
thing as to inflict evil on an innocent son, as a substitute 
for the guilty, and tliat the thought of so doing was enough 
to fill your mind with horror ? 

I will go one step further. Suppose that of the many 
friends who had believed the unfavorable report, one, if 
not more, had become fully convinced, not only that the 
report was a misrepresentation of facts, but really injurious 
to your reputation ; wonld you not deem it incumbent on 
him, as your friend, to endeavor to convince his brethren ? 
And should he plead that he could not do so without ex- 
posing himself to suspicion and reproach^-that many would , 
be likely to say, ths^t while he professes to be your friend 
he is at heart your enemy ; would this in your opinion be 
a sufficient excuse? If these questions should receive 
such answers fronv your conscience as I think they will, I 
may proceed with my appeal. 

Is there then no danger that your views of the atone- 
ment are incorrect, while they impute to God a moral 
character which you would deem reproachful if imputed 
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to yourself? I say a moral character ^ because God's 
mo^e of forgiveness must proceed from his own dtsposi- 
tion, and not from any extraneous cause; or. any defect of 
knowledge or power. 

Tb^ effects which I wish to. produce by this appeal are 
these— ^a conviction that the question to be discussed is of 
the most serious nature ; a question relating to tbe moral 
character of God, and consequently one which demands 
of the writer, and the reader, the spirit ^f candor and im- 
partiality, with a sincere desire to know and understand 
what the Spirit has said to the churches on this important 
subject. 

All who have duly attended to the history of our Sa- 
vior's ministry, must have observed the sad effects which 
resulted to the unbelieving Jews, from their self-sufficiency 
and the confidence with which they adhered to traditiona- 
ry opinions, relating to their expected Messiah. This 
self-sufficiepcy and this confidence prepared them to reject 
the-clearest proofs of the divinity of our Lord's mission, 
a&d to impute to ^^ the faithful and true witness " the char- 
acter of an impostor and a blasphemer. The facts of this 
case were doubtless recorded as an admonition to succeed- 
*ing generations of men, and particularly of Christians, lest 
they should reject discoveries of the truth, on the same 
ground that tbe Scribes and Pharisees rejected Him who 
is " the way, the truth, and the life." 

We are required to be " followers of God as dear chil- 
dren.^' By which I understand that we should cultii^te 
-in our own hearts such love to one another, as God has 
manifested towards us all. If then it should be found tliat 
opinions have been adopted which impute to God a moral 
character which a ^ood man cannot imitate, and would 
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deem reproachful if imputed to himself; should we not 
inquire with great candor and seriousness, whether those 
opinions did .not result -from misinterpretations of Scri[H 
ture ? The ambiguity of words and phrases is often an 
occasion of error. If I am correct in the opinion that er- 
roneous views of the atonement have been extensively en- 
tertained, I think it will be found that the ambiguity of a few 
words and phrases has- probably been in a great measure 
ihe^ occasion of those errors. When an^ hypothesis has 
become popular, respecting the purpose of God in an im- 
portant event, the passages of Scripture which relate to 
that occurrence will of course be so explained as to favor 
the received hypothesis. The passages may be so am- 
biguous a5 to be obviously capable of two very different 
meanings ; yet that meaning will be esteemed the most 
natural, which habit has readered most familiar to the 
mind. Hence it may require much candor and reflection 
to dispose a person to relinquish a meaning which is really 
false, for the one intended by the inspired writer. Had 
the word atonen^t been used only in the sense which the 
writers of opposite opinions acknowledge to be its true 
meaning, arid had there been but one sense in which a 
person may be said to die or suffer for another, or to bear 
the sins of many, the church ^jf Christ might probably 
never have been agitated by controversies relating to his 
death. And even this discord of opinion, great as it really 
is, would not have produced bitterness and alienation, had 
Christians in general been duly aware of the liability of all 
men to err, and had each been disposed to exercise such 
candor towards others as he thinks others ought to exer- 
cbe towards himself. 
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CHAPTER IL 

General Remarks and Explanations. . 

That the. gospel atonement, rightly understood, is a 
subject of great importance, will be generally admitted by 
the several denominations of Christians, Yet perhaps 
there is not another subject on which -there is so great 
a diversity of opinion. -Not only do writers of different 
sects disagree, but there are perhaps no two writers of 
any sect who^perrectly harmonize in their views and ex- 
planations. This circumstance should excite candor, and 
not reproach* and bitterness. It is not for me to doubt 
that all who havq written on the subject have expressed 
such views as they deemed* correct, and most honorable 
to God. It would be doing vioknce both to my faith and my 
feelings to impute the discordant opinions of my brethren 
to the wickedness bf their hearts., ^' Judge not, that ye be 
not judged," is a precept which I think % worthy of more 
regard than it has generally received from fallible Cbris^ 
tians of different sects. 

The words atone and atonement wiU frequently occur 
in this work. And as in my younger years I was led into 
error by misapprehending the meaning of the words ; I 
shall here give an explanation which I think will be ad- 
mitted by the learned and impartial of all denominations. 

" Atonetncnt — ^When the word is divided into syllables, 
its meaning will be evident to evetj reader — At-^ne-men^, 
Thus to atone is to make one or to reconcile parties at 
variance ; and to make atonement is to bring about recon- 
ciliation and peace." Brovm^s Diet, of the Bihle. 
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These definitions were given by a learned Pro^flsor of 
Dtvinity and a minister of tbe Presbyterian diurch of 
Scotland. The same definitions have been pven by ser*^ 
eral* writers of different sects in our country. ^ That they 
are correct may appear probable fixHn the fact, that the 
word atonement occurs but once in tbe common version of 
the New Testament, and in that case it is acknowledged 
to stand as a substitute for the word reeancUiation* 

There never perhaps was a sacrifice to which the word 

atonement was more properly applied than that made by 

tbe death of tbe Messiah. But it is proper to observe, 

that though atonement signifies reconciliation, yet the 

typical sacrifices to which it was applied were but means of 

reconciliation ; and such is the fact in regard to the gos- 

^I sacrifice — ^the name of tbe end being applied to the 

appointed means. But this is a common figure of speech 

in the Bible. It is on the same principle that Christ is 

said to be " made of God unto us wisdom, righteousness, 

sancuBcation, and redemption." 

Atonement, however, means not merely reconciliatum, 
hwX purification or cleansing* This was probably its prin- 
cipal meaning when atonements were made for inanimate 
objects, the tabernacle, the sanctuary, the altar, and the 
house infected by the leprosy. This meaning was also 
imph'ed in the annual atonements made for the people of 
Israel, as will be shown in the chapter on the Mosaic 
atonements. But this last meaning is not at aU repugnant 
to the other. For moral impurity is what separates the 
anner from God : let him be deansedj and he is reconcile 
ed, at-^ne with God. 

As I shall have occasion to speak of substituted sufifer- 
mgs, 1 wish it to be understood that I freely admit, that 
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the Messiah actually suffered for sinners, and for the pur- 
pose of saying them from sin and suffering. But I do aot 
admit that the sufferings of Christ were the effects of dl- i 
vine anger pr avenging justice against him as our substi- 
tute. Nor do i admit tliat his sufferings were designed to 
appease the anger of God towards sinners, nor to effect 
any change of feeling in the divine- mind. I view them 
as means for effecting a change in -us — not in God, I 
shall use' the following phrases as synonymous — "substi- 
tuted suffering" — "substituted punishment" — "vicarious 
suffering" — "vicarious punishment "-^-meaning by each 
the sufferings* or punishment which Christians have sup- 
posed that Christ endured as the substitute for sinners. 

Wishing, if possible, to avoid even the appearance of 
misrepresenting the opinions of my Christian brethren, I 
deem it proper in this place to give a special explanation 
on one point. Ihave givai to the work this title. "The 
Atoning Sacrifice, a Display' of Love — not of Wrath," and 
in various parts of the work I have used language cor- 
responding with the title, to intimate a contrast between 
my own views and the most popular theory on the subject. 
It may therefore be suspected that I was ignorant of the 
fact, or unwilling to admit it, that those from whom I dis- 
sent avowedly believe that the atonement had its origin in 
the love of God to sinners. I am aware that they do avow 
this belief; nor have I a wish to intimate the contrary. 
Still 1 think there h ample ground for the distinction sug- 
gested by the title of the work. This I shall attempt to 
illustrate. 

Let it then be fully admitted that the advocates for sub- 
stituted sufferings both believe and teach, that the atoning 
sacrifice originated m the love of God. Still they also 
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teach, that the atonement itself consisted in such displays 
of divine anger or justice, inflicted on the Son of God, 
as were a proper substitute and equivalent for the ever- 
lasting miseries due to the innumerable millions of man- 
kind. 

On the other hand, the theory of the atonement, vrhich 
I think is taught in the Bible, implies no expression of 
God's anger, or of punitive justice, ih the sufferings of his 
Son. Should a king, from real benevolence to revoked 
subjects, knowingly expose an only son to sufferings and to 
death, by sending him among them, on what he deems a ^ 
necessary errand of mercy, to reclaim the rebels and save 
them from ruin ; we should not hesitate to say, that the 
king has displayed extraordinary love to his subjects, in 
" not sparing his own son, but delivering Ijim up" to suf- 
fering and death for the benefit of men who had become 
his enemies. In speaking on the subject, we should 
be ready to say emphatically, " Herein is love ! " or " Be- 
hold, what manner eflove /" It is in a sense analogous to 
this that I think God has " commended his love to us, in 
that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us." 
Therefore, as on the one hypothesis the atonement was 
made by an awful display of avenging justice, and on the 
other by an extraordinary display of saving love, I think 
there can be no ground to object to the distinction intimat- 
ed in the tide of the work. 

As men have long been in the habit of regarding pun- 
ishment as the effect^ of divine anger— as the language of 
the Bible favors the idea, and as the advocates for sub- 
stituted sufferings have abundantly used such phrases, as 
" the wrath of God " and " the anger of God " in refer- 
ence to the atonement; I have used similar phrases in 
2 
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reference to their views. But I have not done this irom 
a belief that there is any thing in God corresponding to 
the vindictive passion of anger in men. Yet so far, and 
in the same sense, as divine wrath is manifested in pun- 
ishmentj it must be manifested in a iuhstitute for punish- 
nuent, which is made by displays of punitive justice. 
With real pleasure, however, I have observed, that many 
modern writers in favor of substituted sufferings, have 
avoided the use of such harsh language and revolting rep- 
resentations, as were common at a former period in de- 
scribing the manner in which God treated his Son while 
on the cross. I hope this change is an indication of some- 
thing more important than a mere advance in literary 
taste. I am inclined to impute it to the progress of light, 
and a growing conviction, that there is something in die 
doctrine of substituted penal sufferings too shocking to be 
expressed in bold, emphatic language. 



CHAPTER III. 

Various Purposes of the Messiah's Death. 

It is a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners ; and for 
the same object he laid down his life as an atoning sacri- 
fice. But as the ultimate purpose implied subordinate 
purposes, I shall exhibit the various objects of his death, as 
stated by himself and his Apostles. I shall first mention 
such purposes as were stated by the Savior himself. 

I. ^^ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever 
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believetj^ in bim should not perish, but have eternal life." 
John iii* 14, 15. "The Son of man came— to give his 
life a ransom for many." Matt. xx. 28. 

These passages clearly represent that bnman salvation 
was the object of the Messiah's death. But subordinate 
objects were to be effected by the same sacrifice. Hence, 

2. Jesus died, that he might rise again. " I lay down 
my life^ that I might take it again. — ^This commandment I 
have received of my father." John x. 17, 18. 

3. Jesus died, that the new covenant might be rati* 
fied with his blood. When Moses confirmed the Old 
covenant, " he took the blood and sprinkled it on the peo- 
ple, and said. Behold the blood of the covenant which the 
Lord hath made with you concerning all these words." 
It was probably in allusion to these facts, that when our 
{jord instituted the memorial of his deadi, on giving the 
cup to his disciples he said, "This is my blood of the 
New Covenant that is shed for many for the remission of 
sins.*' Matt. xxvi. 28, That such was the meaning 
of Christ may appear further probable from what is said 
by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, While re- 
presenting the New Covenant as confirmed by the death of 
Christ, he says-^" Whereupon neither the first covenant 
was dedicated without blood." He then thus quotes the 
words of Moses : " This is the blood of the covenant 
which God hath enjoined unto you," Heb. ix. 18, 20, 

4. Jesus died " that all things might be fulfilled which 
were written in the law of Moses and in the prophets and 
in the Psalms concerning Atw." Luke xxiv. 44. 

5. " It behoved Christ to suffer and to rise from 
the dead on the third day ; and that repentance and 
^emission of sins should be preached in his name 
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among all nations^ beginning at Jerusalem." Luke xxiv. 
46, 47. 

6. Jesus died to prepare the way for the miracu- 
lous effusions of the Spirit, by which his Apostles were 
enabled to confirm his doctrine, and the fact of his resur- 
rection as the Messiah, and to propagate his gospel. A 
little before his arrest, he thus said to his disciples — ^^ It 
is expedient for you that I go away ; for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you. But if I depart, I 
will send him unto you. — He will guide you into all truth 5 
and he will show you things to come." John xvi. 7. IS. 

7. Jesus died, not only that he might rise again, but 
that he might ascend to a glorified state. — " Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into his 
glory ? " Luke xxiv. 26. The same idea was communi- 
cated by Peter to the Jewish Sanhedrim. Acts v. 30, 31 j 
and by Paul to the Christians at Rome. Rom. xiv. 9. 

Several other purposes of our Lord's death were men- 
tioned by his Apostles. 

1. Jesus died that he might be perfected through suf- 
fering. " For it became Him"— that is, it became God— 
" in bringing many sons unto glory to make the Captain of 
their salvation perfect through suffering."* " Though he 
were a Son, yet learned he obedience by the things that 
he suffered." And, " being made perfect, he became the 
author of eternaUsalvation to all them that obey him."t 

2. Jesus died as the Antitype of the bloody sacrifices 
instituted by the ministry of Moses. " In those sacrifices 
there is a remembrance again made of sins every year.— , 
But this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, for 
ever sat down on the right hand of God." Heb. x. 3. i2* 

•H«b.U.IO, tHeb,v.8,9, 
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la the Mosaic sacrifices the people were reminded of 
their sins, of their obligations to repent, and of God's readi* 
ness to pardon the penitent. Under the New Covenant 
we are reminded of the same things by the more affecting 
sacrifice made by the death of our Lord. For, 

3. Christ died to give the highest ground of assurance 
of God's love to sinful men, and of his desire for their re- 
concffiation. — ^*« But God comraendeth his love to us, in 
that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us." Rom. 
V. 8. " He who spared not his own Son, but defivered 
hini up for us all, how shall he not with him fireely give us 
all things ? " Rom. viii. 32. " For Christ also hath once 
suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God." 1 Pet. iii. 18. 

4. Jesus died to abolish the separating wall between 
Jews and Gentiles, and to unite all the tribes of men in 
one family and one religion. Thus said Paul to the 
Epbesians : '^ But nojv, in Christ Jesus, ye, who some- 
time were afar off, are made nigh by the blood of Christ 
For he is our peace, who hath made both one, and hath 
broken down the middle wallt)f partition between us ; hav- 
ing abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of com- 
mandments contained in ordinances ; for to make in him- 
^If of twain one^new man, so making peace ; and that he 
might reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross, 
having slain the enmity thereby." Eph. ii. 13*16. 

It may be worthy of remark, that the reconciliation be- 
tween the Jews and the Gentiles, is ascribed to the blood 
and the cross of Christ, in the same manner as is the re- 
conciliation between sinners and God, the pardon of sin, 
or any other blessing of the New Covenant* 
2* 
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5. " Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example 
that ye should follow bis steps." 1 Peter ii. 21. 

Though I have placed this last, it is surely not the least 
ID importance of the various purposes for which Jesus 
died. For unless we imbihe tlie temper with which he 
endured his sufferings, the other objects of his mission will 
be of little avail to us. 

Twelve objects of the Messiah's sufferings have now 
been stated — seven mentioned by himself, and Jive by his 
Apostles. -There may be others which have escaped my 
notice, and others still which are not revealed. Dr. Pa- 
ley, in his sermons on the " Efficacy of the Death of 
Christ," observes, — " Others have died martyrs as well as 
our Lord— others have suffered in a good cause as well 
as he. But that is said of his death and sufferings which 
is not said of any other. An efficacy and concern fe as- 
cribed to them in the business of our salvation, which is 
not ascribed to any other." The dignity of the Savior 
and the various purposes for which he died may account 
for the facts mentioned by Dr. Paley. For it is believed 
that no other sufferer ever possessed sueh dignity, or 
ever sustained such a variety of interesting relations to the 
world, as did the Mediator of the New Covenant, the 
Captain of our salvation ; — and we may believe that m) 
other person ever suffered for such a variety of important 
purposes subordinate to one grand and all-important pur- 
pose — human salvation. On his obedience unto death 
depended the ratification of the gospel covenant with its 
infinity of blessings for time and eternity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Atonements ander the Mosaic Dispensation. 

As the Mosaic sacrifices were shadows or types of good 
thbgs to come, it may be expected that correct views of 
these will afford light on the sacrifice made by the death 
of the Messiah. I shall therefore exhibit some facts re- 
lating to what are called atonements in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

First. The tenth day of the seventh month in every 
year was appointed to be observed as a day of atonement 
for the nation of Israel 5^-dn which day the people were 
to " afflict," or humble themselves, and the priest was " to 
make an atonement for them, to cleanse them, that they 
might be clean from all their sins before the Lord." 
The day was to be observed with great solemnity, and 
symbolical acts were to be performed, which seem to 
have been well adapted to impress the minds of the people 
with a sense of their guilt, and the pardoning mercy of 
the Lord. Lev. xxiii. 27-32. 

Secondly. Atonements were instituted for particular of- 
fences pf individuals. The ceremonies on these occa- 
sions were of a similar tendency to those of thcf annual 
atonements. The goodness of God is apparent in what 
was required to be offered by each individual, as respect 
was had to his ability. If able, he was to offer a lamb or 
a kid ; if not able for (his, two doves or pigeons were to 
be accepted ; if this was too much for his ability, a tenth 
part of an ephah of fine flour was all that was required. It 
is then added-*-'' and the priest shall make an atonement 
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for him, for his sin which be hath sinned, and it shall he 
forgiven him." Lev. v. 10. 

Thirdly. On taking a census of the people, each per- 
son that was numbered, "twenty years old and above," 
was required to pay half a shekel as an " atonement for 
his soul ; " and the money was to be devoted to the ser- 
vice of the tabernacle. The money thus paid is called 
" a ransom for his soul " — " atonement for his soul," and 
atonement money." Exodus xxx. 12—16. 

Fourthly. After the conquest of the Midianites, it was 
found on inquiry, that not a man of Israel had perished 
in the war. The men of war, therefore, agreed to bring 
an offering to the Lord of the abundance of gold which 
they had taken — " to make," as they said, " an atone- 
ment for our souls before the Lord." Numb. xxxi. 50. 

Fifthly. An atonement was required at the induction of 
men to the offices of the priesthood. When Aaron and his 
sons were inducted, Moses officiated. The Levites were 
afterwards consecrated by an atonement. Lev. viii. and 
Numb. viii. 17-21. 

Sixthly. Atonements were made for the sanctuary, the 
tabernacle, and the altar ; also for houses infected by the 
leprosy. Lev. xvi. 33 ; also xiv. 53. 

Atonements different from any of the foregoing were 
made on special indications of God's displeasure. Four 
cases may be exhibited. 

1. Moses having been long absent on the mount, the 
people became impatient, and prevailed on Aaron to make 
die golden calf. Moses soon appeared among them, and 
caused many of, the transgressors to be slain. He then 
said to the survivors — ^^ Ye have sinned a great sin, and 
now I will go up unto the Lord 3 peradventure I shall make 
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an atonement for jroar sin. And Moses returned to the 
Lord, and said — O this people have sinned a great sin, 
and have made them gods of gold ! yet now, if thou wilt, 
forgive their sin ; if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy 
book which thou hast written." Exod. xxxii. 30-33. 

This confession and prayer were the atonement made 
by Moses on this awful occasion. 

2. On the morrow after the destruction of Korah and 
his confederates, others dared to rebel. A plague imme- 
diately began to make its ravages among the people. By 
the direction of Moses, Aaron took a censer with fire 
and incense, and went forth into the midst of the con- 
gregation ; and he put on incense and made an atone- 
ment for the people ; " and he stood between the dead 
and the living, and the plague was stayed." Numb, 
xvi. 48. 

3. The conduct of Phinehas in slaying Zirari and the 
Midianitish woman, whom he had broiight into th& camp 
contrary to the command of God, is called an atonement. 
In rewarding Phinehas with a promise of the priesthood, 
the Lord assigned this reason, " because . he was zealous 
for his God, and made an atonement for the children of 
Israel." Numb. xxv. 6-8. 13. 

In this case the atonement was made by destroying the 
guilty. 

4. In the days of David the land was afflicted with a 
famine three years. " David inquired of the Lord, and the 
Lord answered — ^It is for Saul and for his bloody house, 
because he slew the Gibeonites." David then inquired of 
the Gibeonites — " What shall I do for you ? and where- 
with shall I make the atonement, that ye may bless the in- 
heritance of the Lord ? " The Gibeonites proposed that 
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seven men of the sons of Saul should be piven up to 
them to be hanged at Gibeah. David complied ; and 
thus the atonement was made to the Gibeooites. 2 Sam. 
xxi. 1-9. 

It was a law in Israel that the son should not die for 
the sin of the father ; we may therefore suppose that the 
persons who were thus delivered up, had been accessaries 
in the wrongs done to the Gibeonites ; and this may be 
intimated by the words—" Saul and his bloody house" 
This may then be a second case, in which Bn atonemeDt 
was made by destroying the guilty. 

We have now in view various forms of making bb 
atonement, and dLSerent senses in which the word was 
used. In the second Chapter of this work the general 
meaning of the word was explained to be at-one'-ment, oc 
reconciliation. It was also observed that atonement means 
cleansing or purification. That it does so when it was made 
for inanimate objects, the sanctuary, the tabernacle, per- 
haps no one will doubt ; and this was doubtless the mean- 
ing when it is said in the Episde to the Hebrews, << almost 
all things are pttrg-cd "-^that is, cleansed — -"by blood." 
The idea of cleansing or purification was also implied 
m the annual atonements for the congregation. For the 
priest was expressly required "to make atonement for 
them, to cleanse them, that they may be dean before the 
Lord." 

The atonements made " for the soul," or the life, by 
paying the half shekel when the people were numbered, 
and when the men of war brought their offerings of gold, 
were, it seems to me, symbolical and grateful acknowledge 
ments of dependence on God, as the Author and Pre* 
server of life. However, when properly off^ed, they Xend'^ 
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ed to purify the heart, and to bring men near to God ; 
and these ace the legitimate purposes of atonements. 

The atonements made on the induction of men to the 
priestly office, were adapted to impress them with just 
sentiments of their unworthiness, their need of cleansbg 
and reconciliation, and their obligations to Grod for calling 
them to such an important work. 

The four instances of atonements, made under special 
indications of God's displeasure, were of an extraordinary 
nature. One of them was made by the confession and 
prayer of Moses, who was the Mediator of the Old Cov- 
enant. The second by Aaron's placing himself between 
the dead and the living, and there btiming incense, which 
was doubtless accompanied with his own prayers, the 
prayers of Moses, and other good men. In the other two 
cases, the atonements were made by destroying the guilty. 
No one, it is presumed, will venture to say that the de- 
struction of Zimri and the seven sons of Saul, were so 
much as shadows of the atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 
Yet these were the only atonements that have been 
brought to view from the Old Testament, in which the an- 
ger of God was displayed in the manner of making the 
sacrifice. 

The annual atonements for the whole congregation, and 
the occasional atonements for individual offences, were, in 
my opinion, so far from being displays of God's anger, 
that they were merciful institutions, adapted to the pur- 
pose of impressing th^ minds of people with a deep sense 
of their guilt and ill desert, and of the long-suffering and 
forgiving love of God. It is very true that animals were 
slain for these sacrifices 5 they are also slain for food for 
anners j and I see no more display of God's anger in the 
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former case than in the latter. The ceremony of layiDg 
the hands on the head of the devoted animals, and con- 
fessing sins over them, were affecting ceremonies to the 
spectators, but they occasioned no pain to the victims, 
whether destined to be slain, or to be sent as scape-goats 
into the wilderness. They, however, indicated how ready 
God was to cancel the transgressions of those who suitably 
humbled themselves for their offences. 

As the typical atonements were designed to effect 
reconciliation and cleansing, so was the atoning sacrifice oi 
Jesus Christ. Of those who obey the gospel it may truly 
belaid, they have been " reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son ; " and the same persons may say, " Th6 blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin." But reconcilia- 
tion and cleansing are moral or spiritual, not physical, 
effects. 

It may be proper also to remark, that the Mosaic sacri- 
fices were symbolical acts and instituted forms of worship ; 
and, like other external forms, their acceptableness with 
God depended on the disposition or temper of the wor- 
shippers. If they presented their sin*-offerings with a 
broken heart or contrite spirit, it was truly acceptable to 
God. But however abundant their sin-offerings or sym- 
bolical confessions of sin might be, if offered with an im- | 
penitent mind, or hands " full of blood," their conduct was 
odious in the sight of him who looketh on the heart. It I 
hence appears to me impossible that the typical atone- i 
ments could be of the nature of substitutes for punishment. I 
They were doubtless merciful institutions to prevent pun- ! 
ishment by effecting reconciliation. | 

The days of annual atonement among the Israelites, in 
respect to their design, may perhaps be properly corn- | 
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pared with the days of annual fasting in New England. 
They were days in which the people were called on to 
unite in humbling themselves before God for their offen- 
ces, confessing their sins, and imploring the forgiveness of 
God. Their sin-offerings were symbolical acts by which 
they confessed their sins and their desert of divine dis- 
pleasure ; and by which also they expressed their hope of 
pardofl. 



CHAPTER Vw 

The Passover. 

The Passover appears to have had all the characteris- 
tics of an atonement, except the name; and in. what is 
said of the death of the Messiah, in the New Testament, 
there is perhaps more frequent allusions to the paschal 
sacrifice than to any other of the Mosaic institutions. 
The Passover then may afford light on the great subject 
of inquiry. 

When God was about to smite all the fir&t born of 
Egypt, he made a merciful provision for the Israelites, 
that all their families might be exempted from so great sL 
calamity, by a' compliance with very easy conditions. 
They were forewarned of the time when the first-born of 
Egypt were tg be slain, and what to do for their own 
safety. The calamity was to commence at midnight. In 
the evening, each family of the Israelites was to sacrifice 
a lamb, unless the family was too small. In that case,^ 
two families were to unite ^nd slay one Iamb for both* 
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They were to take of the blood of the Iamb and strike it 
on the two side-posts and on the upper door-post of their 
houses, and eat the flesh in that night roasted with fire. 
Inspecting the blood, the Lord said to them — " The blood 
shall be to you for a token upon the houses where ye 
are ; and when I see the blood, I will pass over you, and 
the plague shall not be upon you, to destroy you, when I 
smite the land of Egypt." Exod. xii. 13. 

As a memorial of such mercy to them, the Israelites 
were required to observe the Passover, as a national an- 
niversary in all succeeding ages. In reference to posteri- 
ty the following directions were given to the parents : " It 
shall come to pass when your children shall say unto you, 
What mean ye by this service, that ye shall say, It is the 
sacrifice of the Lord's Passover, who passed over the 
houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when he smote 
the Egyptians and delivered our houses." Exod. xii. 26,27. 

The Passover was obviously instituted as a saving sac- 
rifice, and well adapted to maise good impressions on the 
minds of the Israelites^ But what do we see in it of di- 
vine anger, or substituted punishment? There was in- 
deed preventive sufferings. The lamb suffered death Co 
prevent the Israelites from being involved in calamity. 
But the sufferings of the lamb were not a substitute for the 
sufferings which might justly have been inflicted on the 
people of Israel. They were only appointed means for 
preventing evil. The whole affair appears to me an ex- 
pression of mercy to a sinful people, and designed to lead 
them to reflect on their guilt and ill desert, and to place 
their hope in a forgiving God. 

I am not aware of any thing in the Old Testament more 
clearly typical of the death oj the Messiah, than the pas- 
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chal sacrifice. So clear was this in the view of Paul, that 
he said to his Christian brethren — " For even Christ our 
Passover was sacrificed for us." On the same ground 
Christ is called the "Lamb of God," " The Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world," " The Lamb of God 
who taketii away the sin of the world." So we also read 
of " the blood of the Lamb," " the blood of sprinkling." 
The saints are represented as having, " made their robes 
white in the blood of the Lamb," and the Christians are 
represented as having been redeemed by the blood of 
Jesus Christ, " as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot." 

Such language h figurative, and denotes great benefits 
resulting to mankind from the death of Christ. No Chris- 
tian has literally washed his robes in Christ's blood, or 
J)een sprinkled with it ; but Christ has by his death pro- 
cured spiritual blessings for us, and the means of moral 
cleansing. 

The annual observance of the Passover was commem- 
orative, to perpetuate the remembrance of die great event, 
when God employed the blood of lambs as a token of his 
mercy, and as a means of redeeming the IsraeKtes from 
their bondage in Egypt. In like manner the Lord's sup- 
per is a commemoradve institution, to keep alive in the 
minds of men that great event, when the everlasting cove- 
nant of mercy to sinners was sealed by the blood of " the 
Lamb of God who taketh away thq sins of the world," — 
or by which men are redeemed from iniquity by being 
reconciled unto God, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Sacrifices not Substitutes for Punishment. 

The word sacrifice, as used in the Bible, most coth- 
monly means an offering to the Lord. Cain and Abel 
brought each of them an offering to the Lord ; but by 
faith Abel offered unto God a more acceptable sacrifice 
than Cain. By the Mosaic laws a multitude of sacrifices 
were instituted, as symbolic acts of worship, confession of 
sin, supplication for pardon and other favors, or thanks- 
giving for mercies received. When - the offering was 
made with hearts corresponding to the purpose of the 
symbols, they were acceptable to God, and means of pro- 
curing divine favor ; but, like all other external forms of 
worship, their acceptableness to God depended on the 
temper of the worshipper^. It is also to be observed, that 
those exercises of heart which the symbols were designed 
to excite or call forth, are also denominated sacrifices, 
whether accompanied by the symbols or ncpt. Hence 
David, in confessing his aggravated sins, said to tjfod — 
" Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it ; thou 
delightest not in burnt-offerings. The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit ; a broken and contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise." Ps. li. 16, 17. Paul exhorted the 
Christians at Rome to " present their bodies a living sac- . 
rifice unto God." Rom. xii. 1. To the Hebrews it is 
said — " By him let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God 
continually, that is, the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to 
his name. But to do good and to communicate forget not, 
for with such sacrifices God is well pleased." Heb. xili* 
16, 16. 
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By the coDversation between Christ and a discreet 
scribe, it appears that they agreed in the opinion, that to 
love God with all the heart and our neighbor as ourselves, 
^^ is more than all whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices." 
Mark xii. 33. 

Not only was Christ our passover sacrificed for us, but 
Paul spote of offering himself, or being offered. "Yea, 
and if I be offered upon the sacrifice and service of your 
faitb, I joy and rejoice with you all." Phih'p. ii. 17. To 
Timothy he thus wrote, — " For I am now ready to be of- 
fered, and the time of my departure is at hand." 2 Tim. 
iv. 6. • 

In the following strong language Paul acknowledged a 
timely and liberal donation from the Philipplans. '^ I am 
full, having received of Epaphroditus the things which 
were sent from you, an odor of a sweet smell, a sacrifice 
acceptable, well pleasing unto God." Philip, iv. 18. 

Nearly in the same language he spoke of the more im- 
portant sacrifice of Christ, while he exhorted the Ephe* 
sians to imitate the love of both God and his Son. . " Be 
ye therefore followers of God as dear children ; and walk 
in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath given himself 
for us an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet smelling 
savor." Eph. v. 1, 2. From this passage we may very safely 
infer, that it was the love of Christ in laying down his life 
for us, that rendered the sacrifice so acceptable to God. 

From the passages already quoted I think it is evident, 
that the Mosaic sacrifices were not substitutes for punish- 
ment, but acts of worship ; and that under the gospel dis- 
pensation those affections of heart which rendered sym- 
bolic acts of worship acceptable to God, are now account- 
ed acceptable sacrifices without the Mosaic symbols. If 
3* 
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David had supposed the Mosaic sacrifices to be substitutes 
for punishment, would he, while in distress for his sins, 
and in an address to God, have spoken of a " broken 
hea^^," as more important than the symbolic sacrifice ? 
If Christ and the scribe had supposed the Mosaic sacrifices 
as appointed substitutes for punishment, would they have 
agreed that l&ve was " more than all whole bumt-offerings 
and sacrifices ? " 

There are, however, other passages to prove that sacri- 
fices were not substitutes for punishment, and that they 
were of less importance than a humble, merciful, and obe- 
dient heart. These ideas are clearly contained^n Sam- 
uel's reproof to Saul, and in other passages which will be 
quoted. " Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-offer- 
ings and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the Lord ? 
Behold to obey is better than sacrifice." 1 Sam* xv. 22, 
23. — " 1 desired mercy and not sacrifice, and the knowl- 
edge of .God more than burnt offerings." Hosea vi. 6. — 
" To do justice and judgment, is more acceptable to the 
Lord ihan sacrifice." Prov. xxi. 3. In answer to in- 
terrogations respecting the sacrifices with which God 
would be pleased, Micah says,—" He hath showed thee, 
O man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God." Micah vi. 8. 

When the Pharisees murrtiured against Christ on ac- 
count of his eating with publicans and sinners, he replied, 
— "<5o and learn what that meaneth, J will have "—or I 
desire — " mercy, and not sacrifice." Matt. ix. 13. On 
another occasion he said to the same complainers, — " Had 
ye known what this meaneih, I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice, ye would not h^ve condemned the guikless.'' 
Matt. xii. -7. 
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We are not' to suppose that either Samuel, Davids 
SoloraoD, Hosea, Micah, or the Messiah, meant to speak 
contemptuously of the instituted sacriBces; but they 
wished to have it understood, that an obedient heart is 
livhat God requires in all external acts of worship, that 
iNithoul this, no service can be acceptable to him, and that 
\¥here this is found, it is acceptable, whether expressed by 
external symbols or not. 

In the days of Isaiah the people of Israel abounded in 
sacrifices and offerings ; yet God abhorred these sacrifices, 
and commanded them to "bring no more vain oblations." 
As a reason for this, he said to them — ".Your hands are 
full of blood." It appears that they relied on their sacri- 
fices to secure them from God's anger, while they in- 
dulged themselves in works of violence and bloodshed. 
But God's threatenings to them at that period fully evince 
that He did not regard the mukitude of their sacrifices as 
a substitute for punishment. 

As death was the penalty threatened to Adam for dis- 
obedience, and as divine mercy suspended the execution 
of the threat#iing ; is it not probable that God instituted 
the sacrifice of animals, not merely as typical of the gos- 
pel sacrifice, but as symbolical means to keep alive in the 
minds of men, that their forfeited lives were preserved by 
divine mercy, to give them a space for repentance ; and 
that it was their duty to confess and forsake their sins ? 
The death of the animal offered in sacrifice, was adapted 
to impress the mind of the offerer with the fact, that his 
own life was forfeited by sin, and that it was his duty to 
repent ; but that the death of the victim was not a substi- 
tute for the death of him who presented it, is evident from 
the fact, that he was still liable to die. It was to him 
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rather an admonitory symbol, than a substitute for liis own 
death. 

Professor Stuart, however, and perhaps millions of 
others, have entertamed a different view of the subject. 
He says, " God, as the supreme lawgiver and judge of the 
Jews, did in certain cases remit the penalty of his law as 
given by Moses, in consequence of a substitute for it." 

The supposed substitute was probably the sin-offering. 
I freely grant that God promised forgiveness to those who 
presented the sin-offering according to his requirement ; 
and I have no doubt that multitudes obtained forgiveness 
in consequence- of obedience to the command of God. 
But an important question here occurs : — ^Does God's 
promise to remit a penalty, or his actually remitting it, ^' in 
consequence " of an acceptable sin-oflering, prove that 
offering to be a substitute for punishment ? If it does, 
then whatever God requires as a condition of forgiveness, 
may be regarded as a substitute for punishment. On this 
principle a multitude of substitutes for punishment might 
be mentioned. I shall, however, mention but one — and 
one which I think is equivalent to the sin-oflil'ing required 
by the Mosaic law. — " If we confess our sins, God is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness."* Surely no stronger language than 
this can be found donnected with the sin-offering. But 
who will say that confessing sin is a substitute for punish- 
ment ? The sin-offering, when properly presented, was, 
1 conceive, a confession of sin, and an instituted means for 
obtaining pardon, and thus preventing punishment; but 
no more a substitute for punishment, than an oral or 
mental confession offered with a penitent mind. 
» 1 John i. 9. 
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CHAPTER yil. 

Opmions and Concessions of Theological Professors. 

Professor Stuart has expressed the following opin- 
ions ; — 

^^ God is just ; therefore he will punish sin ; and if 
we read only the hook of nature, must we not say too with 
Seneca — Therefore he cannot forgive it 9 But revelation 
discloses his attribute of mercy ; and mercy consists es- 
sentially in remitting the strict claims of justice, either in 
whole or in part. — In the agonies of Christ, a personage of 
such transcendent dignity and glory, we see the terrors of 
divine justice displayed in the most affecting manner, and 
are impressively taught what evil is due to sin. In the 
pardon purchased by his death, we contemplate the riches 
of divine mercy." p. 25. 

I shaD not remark on the account here given of the 
"book of nature," except so far as to express my belief, 
that a due consideration of the long-suffering of God and 
his innumerable favors to sinners, might naturally excite a 
hope, that with him there is forgiveness for tlie penitent, — 
and that this hope might derive some strength from ob- 
serving how far vice is connected with misery, and re- 
formation with happiness, in the course of natural provi- 
dence. But I may seriously ask. Who can see " riches 
of divine mercy " in pardon conferred on the penitent only 
on the ground that it was " purchased " by the sufferings 
of an innocent substitute ? If such representations were 
just, would they not evince rather the poverty, than " the 
riches of divine mercy ? " 

The Professor, admits that " mercy consists essentially 
in remitting the claims of strict justice, in whole or iq 
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part." Hence the mercy displayed in pardon must be 
in proportion as " the' claims of strict justice " are re- 
mitted. I may then ask, bow mufch is there of mercy 
in a pardon " purchased " by a substitute, who sufiers 
an equivalent to all the demands of the law ? In respect 
to the sinner, the whole of the claims of justice may 
be remitted ; but this does not decide the question as 
to the degree of mercy displayed by the sovereigrf ; for 
all that is remitted to the sinner, is supposed to have been 
required, of the substitute, and suffered by hira. 

But what are " the claims of strict justice ? " Does 
strict justice claim a right to inflict penal evils on the in- 
nocent, as a substitute for the punishment due to the 
guilty ? If not, how can the claims of justice be an- 
swered by such infliction, " either in whole or in part ? " 

It will be said, that the Son of God consented to suffer 
as our substitute. But where is the record of such a 
consent ? 1 know not. Supposing, however, that it 
could be found, would such a consent make it right to 
inflict the evil on him ? Could a father thus derive a 
right to punish the innocent instead of the guilty son ? Or 
could a king thus derive a right to punish an innocent 
subject ? The answers to these questions must be in the 
negative. It is an object in every just penal law to dis- 
tinguish tlie innocent from the transgressor, by exposing 
the latter only to be punished. When just and necessary 
sufferings are inflicted on the transgressor, these sufferings 
may be said to answer the demands of the law, or the 
claims of justice ; but as neither the law nor justice has 
any such demands on the innocent, I cannot see how " the 
claims of strict justice " can be answered, " in whole or in 
part," by the penal sufferings of an innocent substitute. 
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Dr. Murdoch's Concessions, 
Dr. Murdock has made one concession relating to this 
subject T^hich surprised me. Speaking of the divine law, 
he says, 

**When once a creature becomes a transgressor of 
its commands or prohibitions, it never is satisfied and 
never can be, with any thing short of the full execution 
of the threatened penalty on the transgressor himself. 
And the same is true of criminal law under human gov- 
erninents. No judge can admit an innocent person to 
suffer an infamous or capital punishment in place of the 
person found guilty. If a few rare instances of such a 
procedure can be gleaned from ancient history, they must 
be ascribed to the ignorance of the times ; for neither 
distributive justice nor the sound maxims of criminal law 
will vindicate them." Discourse on the Atonement, pp. 
32, 33. 

He then mentions the case of Zeleucus, the Locrian 
lawgiver, whose son, by adultery, had become exposed to 
the loss of both eyes ; and the father wishing to honor the 
law, and at the same time to favor his son, caused one of 
his own eyes to be plucked out instead of one of his son's. 
On this strong case Dr. Murdock remarks — " The father's 
loss of an eye was not what the law demanded, nor any 
part of it." In applying the anecdote, he observes — " And 
thus, also, the bloody sacrifice of the Mediator was not 
what the law of God demanded, or could accept, as a 
legal ' satisfaction for our sins. All it could do, was to 
display the feelings of God in regard to his law; and to 
secure, by the impression it made, the public objects 
which would be gained by the execution of the law." 

Who could ha\^ expected, that a writer possessing such 
clear views, of the barbarity of substituted sufferings under 
human governments, would have appeared as a public ad- 
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yocate for such sufferings under the government of God ! 
If the " few rare instances " of such sufferings among men 
are to be " ascribed to thQ ignorance of the times " when 
they happened, can it be doing honor to Jehovah to im- 
pute to him such a policy ? 

Besides, if the " bloody sacrifice of the" Mediator was 
not what the law required or could accept," what were 
" the feelings of God in regard to his law," which were 
displayed by the supposed substituted sufferings ? Was it 
possible for God to show respect for his law, by doing what 
the law did not require, and could not accept ? To honor 
a law, respect must be shown to its principles as well as to 
its precepts. If the sovereign himself violates the most 
important principles of his law, he does it more dishonor 
than a subject can do by violating its <;ommands. If a 
law makes no provisiou for substituted sufferings, — does 
not require them, and cannot accept them, how can it be 
honored by such substitution ? May we not then suspect 
that the doctrine of substituted sufferings, like *^ the few 
rare instances " of their occurrence, should bie " ascribed to 
the ignorance of the times " in which it-had its origin ? 

Any being, who has a right to make a penal law, must 
be supposed to have a right to remit its penalty, in whole 
or in part, whenever he sees reason for so doing, and on 
such conditions as in his opinion will have the most salutary 
influence. But whether any being in the universe can pro- 
perly be said to have a right to transfer a just punishment 
from the guilty to the innocent, is at least very questiona- 
ble ; for no being can have a right to do wrong. Con- 
sidered as an expedient for honoring a law, or for vindicat- 
ing the honor of a sovereign, what can be less adapted to 
such purposes than substituted sufferings? Conduct which 
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violates the principles of every just law, caoDOt be made 
equitable by the authority of a sovereign, nor by the 
consent of an innocent sufferer. If God were now 
standing on the ground of substituted suffering, would 
it be possible for him to repeat his appeal to the con- 
sciences of men — " Are not my ways equal ? " 

Dr. Murdock has another concession which I shall 
quote, in the hope that it will excite more candor than 
is now generally prevalent Prior to the statement of 
bis own views of the atonement, he observes, 

** For the attainment of salvation, it may be sufficient 
that we know, and believe firmly the simple fact, that 
there is foi^iveness with God for the penitent believer, 
on account of something which Christ has. done or suf- 
. fered. Not much beyond this have the knowledge and 
faith of the great body of Christians in every age ex- 
tended/' pp. 6, 7. 

It is doubtless desirable to obtain more definite views 
of the subject than is here supposed to have been pos- 
sessed by "the great body of Christians." But it is 
very questionable whether more light than darkness has 
been thrown on the doctrine by metaphysical reasoners, 
who have not been contented with the simple manoer in 
which the doctrine is stated in the New Testament. 

I may add — ^if " for the attainment of salvation " more 
is not necessary than is supposed by Dr. Murdock, how 
melancholy is the fact, that this affecting subject has been 
the occasion of so many bitter controversies, and and- 
christian censures one of another, among men who have 
professed to be followers of the Lamb! The defect of- 
temper thus evinced, is, in my view, more dangerous than 
any defect of mere opinion. 
4 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 

The Circumstances of the Crucifixion incompatible with the 
prevailing Views of the Atonement. 

It has loDg been a prevalent belief, that it was the pur- 
pose of God in the sufferings of his Sod, to make a strik- 
ing exhibition of his just displeasure against sin,— of his 
regard to his holy law, and his inflexible purpose that sin 
shall not pass unpunished, — ^and that this was done by in- 
flicting on his Son the penal evils due to the sibs of men, 
or such awful sufferings as wercj equivalent to the miseries 
due to our sinful race. It may perhaps be better that I 
should state the hypothesis in the language of Dr. Mur- 
dock. In his ^^ Discourse on the Atonement," may be 
seen the following statements. 

" The Atonement, to be a proper substitute for the exe- 
cution of the law, ought to be a public exhibition, and 
such an exhibition as would impress all the creatures of 
God with a deep and awful sense of the majesty and 
sanctity of his law, of the criminality of disobedience to it, 
and of the holy, unbending rectitude of God, as a moral 
Grovemor. And such, according to the text,* the atone- 
ment really was." p. 22. '^ But how, it may be asked, 
are these exp/essed or represented ? The answer is, 
Symbolically." p. 24. " But I venture to say thatthis 
symbol has a natural fitness for its object. Its primary 
object was not so much to enlighten the understanding, as 
to impress the feelings of creatures. And the impression 
to be made was to be universal and deep and lasting as 
eternity." p. 26.f 

* Rom. iii. 25, 26. 

t These passages have not been quoted from any unfriendly feeling 
towards their author, nor for the4>aipo8e of criticism ; but merely that I 
might expresd the hypothesis to be considered, in the language of one 
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The *^ public exhibitba" is supposed to have been 
made nearly 1800 years ago, and principally at the cruci- 
fixion of the Messiah. But to me it appears that the cir* 
cumstances of the crucifixion were totally incompatible 
with the purpose of such an exhibition. Had it been the 
YMirpose of God to make an exhibition of such a kind as 
has been supposed, would he not by some means have 
called the attention of i^iectators to that object, that it 
^ might be observed and understood i Had the Messiah 
understood that such an exhibition was to be made in his 
su&rings, would he not at least have intimated the fact to 
his Apostles in his private interview with them, the even- 
ing before the crucifixion, while he was so disposed to 
comfort diem and to prepare their minds for the trial that 
was approaching ? Could God have selected a time for 
the exhibition when all the existing circumstances were 
adapted to lead the spectators to impute the sufiferings of 
bis Son to other causes than a display of divine justice, or 
displeasure against sin ? The Jews, by clamor and men- 
ace, bad extorted from Pilate the sentence of crucifixion 
against the Me6siah,*-*and aj a malefactor, be was led to 
the cross and executed. The Jews and the Romans who 
attended, were well aware that the sufiferings of the cross 
were infamous and excruciating ; but it does not appear 
that they were apprized of any thing unusual in the suffer- 
ings of Jesus, either in their nature or their extent, to dis*- 

who mugt be supposed to understand the prevailing views of the 
atonement' The discourse was delivered in 1823, in the chapel of the 
Theological Tnstitation at Andover, while Dr. Murdock was a Professor ; 
and it was *' published by the Students of the Institution." These facts, 
it 18 hoped, will preclude all suspicion of intended unfairness in giving 
the statements of this author as expressive of the popular views of the 
gospel sacri^ce^ 
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tinguii^ them from tbe distresses which others endured on 
'the cross— or in the least to indicate, that he was -endur* 
ing, as a substitute for skiners, miseries equivalent to the 
suflferinga of bell. 

To whom then was made tbe public exbibitioD of (rod's 
avenging justice ? The Apostles appear to have been as 
totally ignorant and unapprized of any such purpose, as 
were tlie Roman soldiers or tbe persecatins Jews. To 
say, that the exhibition was made to beings of tbe invisible 
world, aflbrds me no satisfaction. For whatever may 
have been the nature or the purposes of the exhit^ition, it 
was ^'for us," ^*far sinners," that the Messiah laid down 
bis life. Men were the beings most deeply interested^ 
the beings to be influenced and reconciled to Grod by the 
death of his Son. Angels and other spiritual beings might 
be witnesses of the tragical scene. But if they were, they 
luive not informed us that they perceived disiplays of 
God's anger in tbe sufferings of bis Son ; and until they 
do give us such information, we can have do saUsfactory 
proof that so nouch as one spectator of the crucifixion had 
even a suspicion that Chris| was suflTering a$ a substitute 
fer a world of sinners* Yet we are told, that ^^ the im« 
pression to be made was to be universal ! " 

There is still another circumstance which demands se- 
Ttous attention. Tbe time supposed to have been chosen 
by Gdd for « tbe public exhibition of his justice," was a 
time when his Son was actually suffering a cruel death by 
" wicked bands." Shall we then cherish a belief that the 
Holy One was disposed to conceal necessary displays of 
punitive justice, under a cloud so horribly black as that of 
Jewish malignity against the Messiaii f or that God would 
so mingle the displays of his justice with the effects of 
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persecuting malice, as to render it impossible for the wit- 
nesses to distinguish the one from the other ? '* God is 
love " — and does si^ an exhibition comport with the puri- 
ty and benevoleace oTIms character ? If the design of the 
gospel atonement was a display of divine justice, equivtp 
lent to the miseries due to the wicked, does it not ap- 
pear that the circumstances of the exhibition were com- 
pletely adapted to defeat the whole purpose ? 

God regards men as rational beings, capable of reasonr 
ing on the nature of his conduct. He thus addressed, the 
Israelites— ^^ Come now and let us reason together."-*- 
*^ Are not my ways equal f Are not your ways unequal ? " 
He would not have made such appeals to men, had not 
his conduct been such as their consciences must approve. 
But for men to perceive the wisdom or the equity of 
God's conduct in a particular case, it must be of such a 
nature tBat wisdom or equity can be perceived by the fac- 
ulties with which he has endued them. It must not bs 
repugnant to the dictates of that reason by which he has 
made them accountable beings. To reason and con- 
science I may then appeal respecting the propriety of what 
1 have 'said in the preceding paragraphs, on the supposed 
*^ public exhibition.'' But that tlie subject may be brought 
down sdll more to a level with the human understanding, 
a simile may be proposed ; and as our Savior deemed it 
proper to make use of things pertaining to earthly govern- 
ments to illustrate truths relating to the kingdom of God, 
I hope it will not be deemed profane in me to imitate his * 
example. 

L^t it then be supposed, that a king, renowned for wis- 
dom and benevolence, deems it incumbent on him to 
make a display of his jusdce by inflicting on his Son a se- 
4* 
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▼ere suffering, on account of iniscoBduct on the part of 
the Son, or on the part of subjects io whose- behalf the 
Son has become interested. For thU purpose there must 
be a '^ public exhibition^" that his joRice may be witness- 
ed, — and a deep impression made on all his subjects 
throughout his dominions. How may it be expected that 
this wise king will proceed to accomfdish a purpose so im- 
portant? Will he take an opportunity to do it while las 
son is really sufiering excruciating tortures from the hands 
of wicked men, who are enemies to himself as well as to 
his son ? Will he do it under circumstances which will 
render it certain, that all the sufferings of his son will 
be imputed to wicked hands, and that the efiects of the 
father's justice will be unperceived and unsuspected? 
However reasonable it might be that the son shouM su^r 
^roiQ his father's justice or displeasure, it is a clear case 
that there coukl be no display ornuxw^estation df this jus- 
tice under such circumstances. I may further ask, would 
not the father's conduct in thus secretly combining his own 
operations with those of persecutors, 'expose him to just 
reproach, should the fact ever be pubK^ed ? As nothing 
would be seen or known of the father's justice during the 
exhibition, should it afterwards be affirmed that the son 
did on that occasion greatly sufl^r the effects of bis fath* 
er's displeasure ; would it not be said, either that the re- 
port is incredible, or diat the display of justice was a mere 
farce, unworthy of the character of a wise king f 
• Shall we not, then, heskate to impute to Jehovah an ex- 
hibition or a policy, which would certainly be degrading to 
an earthly sovereign f It has been supposiied that there 
was as clear and as strong a display of God's justice, and 
of his disqpleasure against sin» in the st^erings of the Son, 
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as there would have been in the most perfect execution of 
the law on transgressors. Yet, on inquiry, has it not 
been found, that the circumstances of the supposed exfai- 
bibOQ were such that we have no evidence that any spec- 
tator of the scene ever suspected a display of justice on 
the occasion?' The things exhibited at the crucifixion 
wece these, — ^the fnd^ity of the Jews — ^the forbearance 
of God — end the unprecedented and unparalleled meek- 
ness and forgiwng temper of the sufierer. The super- 
natural darkness, the earthquake, the rending of rocks and 
of the veil of the temple, and the opening of the graves, 
may he regarded as miraculous events, intended for im- 
portant purposes f but if they are to be regarded as tokens 
of God's anger, I think few will pretend that God thus difr- 
plafyed angAr against his Son as our substitute* 

Is it not then truly remarkable, that an hypothesis of a 
nature so extraordinary, should have acquired such exten- 
sive belief, and such lon^ continued popularity— one which 
has no clear declaration ^f Scripture to support it — which 
imputes to God a mode i:>f displaying justice that shocks 
the human understandiqg, and would be degrading to a 
wise king ; and all this, while the known circinnstances of 
the case were such, as to render the truth of the.doctrine 
ia die highest degree incredible, if not absolutely impossi^ 
ble ? It may add to pur surprize if we consider, that 
hundreds and thcrasands of men, truly eminent for talents, 
learning, and piety, have been made to believe in the 
supposed exhibition of justice and substituted sufferings ; 
and also to believe that in that event there was a display 
not only of punitive justice, but of toisdom-t^r surpassing 
all the wisdom of men and of angels ! How often has 
this exhibitbn been represented as one of the things which 
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angels desire to look into, and perhaps the principal object 
of their inquiry. This opinion, so common, must, I think, 
have been adopted and entertained, without duly reflect- 
ing on tivs peculiar circumstances of the crucifixion, which 
were so incompatible with the hypothesis. But after 
these circumstances shall have been duly considered, I 
think it will be a matter of wonder on eartl), if not in 
heairen, that such a mode of exhibiting justice was ever 
ascribed to the tvisdam of God. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Vicarious Punishment not a Display of Justice. 

In the preceding chapter I attempted to show, that the 
circumstances of the crucifixion were incompatible with a 
display of justice in the sufierings of the Messiah. But those 
circumstances are not the only ground of objection which 
occurs to my mind. For it appears to me that vicarious 
pdnishment'is itself incompatible wkh a display of justice 
in any circumstances, except when it happens to be inflict- 
ed by mistake. An upright but fallible judge may be so 
misinformed and deceived as to inflict deserved punish- 
ment on the wrong person, atid thus punish the innocent 
instead of the guilty. In such a case there may have 
been a display of intended justice ; for it Was not the in- 
nocent but the guilty that the judge meant to punish. But 
what would be thought of a judge in our land who should 
intentionally cause an innocent person to be executed as a 
substitute* for a felon .^ Would it not excite ^general 
sentiment of horror throughout the country f 
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Who does not see H display of injostice on the part of 
PBafte, ID passing the sentence of crucifixion on Jesus, 
after he bad frankly owned that he found nothing in him 
worthy of death, and *' no fault at alL" Suppose that 
Pihue had heen arraigned by the emperor to answer for 
has conduct in condemning one that be viewed as inno- 
cent ; — and that, in excuse, Pilate had pleaded that he 
caused^Jesiis to be crucified'as a substitute for Barabbas, or 
for a hundred malefactors, who had been released on that 
ground ; should we see any approach to justice f Sup- 
pose again that Pilate could have said, truly, that Jesus 
consented to suffer as a substitute for the guilty : could 
the conduct of Pilate be justified on such ground f If not, 
how can we see a display of justice on the part of God, if 
be laid on his Son ^^ the punishment due to us all f ^ 

Punishment is an evil which none but the guilty can de- 
serve. To perceive Justice in the inflicUon of a capital 
punishment, we must perceive desert of punishment in the 
sufiferer. When no desert of punishment is perceived, 
how is it possible to perceive a display of justice in penal 
sufferings. In reasoning on the equity of providence, 
Eiiho said to Job, — ^ Surely God will not do wickedly ; 
neither will the Almighty pervert judgment." Job xxxiv. 
12. In what way can a king or a judge more flagrantly 
"pervert judgment," than by intentionally punishing the 
innocent that the guilty may escape, or be acquitted? 
Yet it is t(hnen that it has been supposed God made an 
exhibition of his justice in the sufferings of his Son f But 
how was this possible when the very faculties with which 
God has endued men, lead them to regard such conduct 
as a perversion of^ustice, if done by a human magistrate i 
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Had I proposed ' such questions fifty years ago, the 
clergy of New England would have answered — that the 
sins of the elect were so imputed to Christ that he was 
" legally guilty " of atl their offences. From such a port 
it might then have seemed pretty straight sailing to vicari- 
ous punishment. But as tlie doctrine of transferred or 
imputed guilt has been discarded, on what real or even 
imaginary ground can the justice of vicarious su&ring 
now be vindicated ? If in the view of enlightened men 
such a procedure is always unjust when adopted by men, 
can it be to them a display of justice when done by their 
Maker ? 

Dr. Nathan Strong, in his answer to Dr. Huntington, 
gave the following view of the design of the atonement. 
"tIJhrist, according to the will of the Father, and with his 
own choice, hath by obedience and suffering made a di?' 
play of certain moral truths^ wliich the eternal misery of 
those who are forgiven was necessary for displaying ; so 
that their misery is not now necessary to the good govern- 
ment of the universe ? " 

What are the " moral truths," which are displayed in 
the just punishment of the wicked ? I can think of none 
more probable than the following: That God abhors 
««, — ^ihat, in his view, svsxqqvs deserve to be punished, — 
and that, except they shall repent, they certainly will be 
punished. For the display of stfch truths it is supposed 
that Christ suffered as our substitute. Let uT then inquire 
with impartial minds. 

How can punishing the innocent express abhorrence of 
sin ; or even suggest the idea that God does abhor it at 
all ? Might we not from such a punishment more natu- 
rally infer, that God abhors innocence or righteousness ? 
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If we may infer abhorrence of sin from the iniiction of 
peoal evils on the innocent, why may we not reverse the 
rule, and infer abhorrence of virtue from punishment in- 
flicted on the wicked ? 

How does punishing the innocent prove that in God's 
View the wicked deserve to be punished ? Can a parent 
prove to the guilty members 6f his family, that, in his view, 
-wicked children deserve to be punished, by inflicting their 
deserts upon one who is known to them all as the unof- 
fending and dutiful son ? And what parent would ever 
think of adopting this method to prove to his children, that 
the disobedient and impenitent will certainly be punished? 
Should an earthly parent, or a king, adopt such a method 
for the display of such '^ moral truths," would he not 
be either suspected of insanity, or accused of abominable 
injustice f An affirmative answer must be given to the 
last question by every enlightened mind ; and yet this very 
policy is ascribed to God ! 

Before we sufier ourselves to ascribe to God a principle 
of conduct so manifestly unjust when adopted by men, 
we ought, it seems to me, to inquire very seriously, wheth- 
er the passages of Scripture on which the doctrine is said 
to be founded, are not capable of a fair interpretation more 
consistent with the common ideas of moral justice which 
God has impressed on the hnman mind. To this inquiry 
I shall proceed, with a cheering hope of being able to 
show, that the doctrine of substituted punishment is desd- 
tute of any support from the oracles of God. In pursuing 
these inquiries 1 shall perhaps expose myself to the charge 
of being prolix, minute, and in some instances repetitional ; 
but I hope my readers will bear in mind the infinite im- 
portance of the question to be decided, the multiplicity 
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i 
aad streQgdi of the preposses^ons io favor of the popular 
hypothesis, and the consequent importance of a varied and 
thorough examination of the subject. I shall be more so- 
licitous to leave " no stone unturned,'* the turning of which 
may be necessary to the removal of false impressions re- 
lating to the government and the character of God, than 
to acquire reputation for the conciseness of my statements 
and illustrations. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Ransom paid for Sinners. 

" Even as the Son of Man caoae to give bis U£e a ran- 
som for many." Matt, xx, 28. 

" Who gave hinaself a ransom for all." 1 Tim. ii. 6* 

As the word ransom^ in its primary sense, meant the 
price paid for the redemption of a slave^ — and as it is said, 
that Christ came to give his life a ransom for many; it 
has been inferred with wonderful confidence, that his suf- 
ferings were a substitute or equivalent for the miseries due 
to the wicked. 

I have no occasion to deny that the .word origiiwWy 
meant what has been asserted ; but as a ransom primarily 
meant the price given for the freedom of a slave, any 
means by which liberty was procured would soon be 
called a ransom. Then as a further variation from the 
original meaning, the word would be applied to any me«m^ 
by wiiich deliverance was effected from any species of 
thraldom^ oppression^ or calamity. By a little reflection it 
may be found that the word is used with all this latituideof 
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meaniogf in eommoa discourse aod modeni writings, and 
also in tbe Bible. 

The words ransamedf redeemed j purchased^ bought^ are 
of similar import, when used in reference to procuring free- 
dom for a slave ; and they are all metaphorically used to 
denote deliverancei or the means of deliverance, from any 
e^, whether natural or moral ; or the means of procuring 
anj privileges, temporal or spiritual. 

The Rev. Legh Richmond, of England, in his Mission- 
ary Sermon, furnishes an example directly to the purpose. 
In urging the Protestants of that country to liberal exer- 
dons for sending the gospel to the heathen, he brought to 
view what a " host of martyrs '* had formerly done and 
suffered to furnish them with the gospel in its purity. He 
then s»id to his audience — " Show that you value the 
blessings which the first Protestants purchased for you with 
their very lives J* 

In the same metaphorical sense, the Israelites, In the Old 
Testament, are caHed a ^^ purchased congregation," "the 
ransomed of ti^o Lord." So in the New Testament, 
Christians are represented as a " purchased inheritance *^ 
>««^ purchased or " peculiar people "—-a people whom the 
Lord " purchased with his blood.". 

In a Result of an Ecclesiastical Council held at Groton, 
in speaking of the rights of the New England churches, 
tbe Council say—" rights repeatedly bought with blood." 
TUs (feubtless refers to the blood shed in the wars of our 
country. With equal propriety they might have said, 
rights purchased with blood— or ransomed with blood. 
Such language has been much used by our countrymen 
in reference to the privileges supposed to be procured by 
the revdutionaiy war. In all countries, similar language 
5 
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may have been coromon^ and probably was so in the time 
of the Apostles. There is, therefore, no occasion to sup- 
pose that ihey departed from the customary use of language 
in speaking of sinners as bought^ ransomed, purchased, or 
redeemed by the blood of Christ — meaning that he sacri- 
ficed his life for the good of mankind, and that God meant 
and overruled his sufferings for our deliverance from sin 
and misery. One thing, however, is to be carefully- ob- 
served : Christ did not lose his life in attempts to destroy 
others. His glory did not consist in fighting with carnal 
weapons till he fell in battle ; but in the display of a meek 
and forgiving temper towards insulting and cruel foes — 
seeking their good with his dying breath ! 

Itjnay now be further reniarked,' that when tbe word 
ransom is used in its primary sense, it always ii^lies a 
party to whom the price is paid, as well as a redeemer. 
Those, therefore, who insist on the primary sense when 
die word* is used in reference to Christ, should be pre- 
pared to tell us to whom the ransom was paid. Sinners 
are represented as being in servitude to Siptan and also Xo 
sin ; but it is hoped that no Christian of this age will pre- 
tend that it was to either of these that Christ paid a ran- 
som for sinners. Will jt then help the matter, to say, that 
the ransom was paid to God.'^ Not unless we are pre- 
pared to impute to God the character of ihe slave-holder, 
by whom sinners had been kept in bondage. Dr. Mur- 
dock has informed us in the Appendix to his Discouse, 
that there was a time when eminent ministers of tbe 
church maintained that the ransom was paid to the devil,* 

♦** Thus Justin, Irenaeus, Clemens Alex , TertuUian, Origen, Basil, &c. 
who hiaintained that the ransom was paid to the devil. Indeed this was 
the general opinion in the earlier ages. But Gregoiy Naz., Augustine, 
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but afterwards the opinion prevailed that it was paid to 
God. Each of these hypotheses appears to me absurd, if 
nothing worse ; and both may be avoided by only sup- 
posing that the Apostles used such language in its common 
and figurative sense, to express the means by which men 
have fceen delivered from existing or impending evils-— or 
by which they obtained important privileges. 

The Israelites were once in bondage to Pharaoh, and 
were ransomed by Jehovah. Now what ransom did God 
give for the redemption of this multitude of slaves f At what 
price were they " purchased " or " bought." The fact is, 
God gave Pharaoh and many of bis people as a ransom 
for the Israelites. " I gave Egypt for thy ransom," said 
God to his chosen people. Isaiah xliii. 3. In this sense 
of the word any means by which deliverance from evil is 
e^cted, may be called a ransom. By great su&rings 
brought on Egypt, (Jod ransomed Israel from slavery- In 
these sufferings there was indeed a display of divine dis- 
pleasure : but they were not a substitute for the punish- 
ment due to the Israelites. Hence the word, as used in 
reference to our Lord, affi>rds no proof that his sufferings 
were a substitute for the punishment due to those for 

Athanasius, and Ambrose, held that the ransom was padd to God : a 
sentimeot which was generaUy held by the schoolmen." App. p. 41. 

It is not easy to decide which of these hypotheses is the more absurd, 
or the more pernicious. The latter, however, might lead to the idea 
that the atonement was designed to appease the anger of God : anH 
when the progress of light rendered this idea shocking to reflecting men, 
a modification would naturally be sought. This might be supposed to 
be found in the hypothesis, that the justice of Grod stood in the way of 
pardon, and rendered substituted suffering necessary. But whether 
this obviates more difficulties than it involves, is a question not easy to 
decide. 
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whose benefit be laid down bis life. It proves no more 
than that the sufferings of ^Christ were by God made a 
means for our redemption. 

Solomon says-*-'^ The wicked shall be a ransom for the 
righteous." Prov. xxi. 18. Did he mean that the suf^ 
ferings of the wicked were to be a substitute for such suf- 
ferings as God might justly inflict on his penitent chil- 
dren ? This will hardly be pretended. 

It may be true that the word ransom originally meant 
what may be called a stAstitute for the service of a slave. 
But neither the service nor the substitute was of tlie nature 
of punishment or penal suffering. May I not then say, 
that there is no sense of the word ransom, which can jus- 
tify the hypothesis that the sufferings of Christ were a sub- 
stitute for punishment f In this, as well as several other 
cases, I think it will have been found, that a meaning has 
been given to words, when used in relation to Christ, 
which cannot be justified by the use of the same words in 
any other case in which they occur in the Bible. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Thoughts on Rom. ill 24, ^ 26. 

" Being justified freely by his grace, through the re- 
demption that is in Jesus Christ ; whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood ; to de- 
clare his righteousness for the remission of sins that l^e 
past, through the forbearance of God ; to declare, I say, 
at this time, his righteousness, that he might be just and 
the j^istifier of him that believeth in Jesus." 
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This passage, more than any other, has been relied on 
as teaching tbe doctrine, that the righteousness or justice 
of God stood in the wa/ of pardoning the penitent sinner, 
and would have rendered forgiveness impossible, had not 
tbe Son of God consented to endure for mankind the de- 
sert of their iniquities. Perhaps, however, the meaning of 
the passage has been misunderstood, and the wofds may 
l>e fouBd capable of a meaning not less important, and 
more to the honor of tbe divine character. 

Instead of " propitiation," Archbishop Newcome trans- 
lates, " mercy-seat," and Dr. Macknight " propitiatory." 
In a note Dr. M; says, — ** In allusion to this ancient wor- 
ship," — of the Israelites,. — " the Aposde represents Christ 
as the propitiatory or mercy-seat, set forth by God for re- 
ceiving tbe worship of men, and dispensing favors." It 
then seems that die crucified Messiah, by whose blood tbe 
new covenant was ratified, is now the mercy-seat. 

This portion of Scripture has long appeared to me to 
represent that in the death of Christ something was done, 
some manifestation made, that God might be just in ex- 
tending pardon to mankind. Such I still believe to have 
been the fact, but in a different form from what has gen- . 
erally been supposed. Having reiS^ected more on this pas- 
sage than on any other in the Bible, I shall hazard some 
thoughts which may possibly lead to a correct interpreta- 
tion of the Aposde's words. 

" The righteousness of God," when considered as an 
attribute, is not at variance with mercy ; but one which in- 
sures that God will always do right in dispensing his favors; 
or if by righteousness or justice we mean a rule by which 
God regulates his own conduct ; this rule may be sdd to 
requure of him such displays of benevolence as are adapt- 
5* 
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ed to reconcile sinners to himself, and to forbid whatever 
would be of the nature of approving sin. But in no part 
of the Bible have I found that the justice of God ever 
stood in the way of pardoning the penitent. Under the 
Old Testament, God revealed himself as gracious and 
merciful, long-suffering and ever ready to pardon all who 
would forsake sin and turn to him with contrite hearts* 
Yet I believe that th^ justice of God ever did and ever 
will stand in the way of pardoning the impenitent ; for this 
would be of the nature of approving a sinful character^ That 
this part of the subject may be set in a true light, let the in- 
quiry be made — ^What is it in the impenitent sinner which 
renders his character odious in the sight of Crod, or such 
as he cannot approve ? It is not this, that he woi an im- 
penitent sinner at some former period of his life, but that 
he is now an impenitent sinner. The fact that he was of 
this character, is not a ground for present disapprobation, 
ifheisnow a true penitent, a new creature, not what he 
was, but what God requires him to be. The same dis- 
position in God which abhorred what he was, approves 
what he is, so far as he has become a reformed man; 
and the same justice which stood in the way of forgive- 
ness while be remained an impenitent sinner, now re- 
quires that, as a penitent, he should be forgiven. Hence 
John says, — " If we confess our sins, He is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness." This text clearly teaches that faithful- 
ness and justice, as well as mercy, are displayed in the 
pardon 6f sin. 

To effect then the reconciliation and cleansing of the 
sinner, was the one thing needful to be done, that God 
might be just in justifying him ; and this was the great 
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purpose for whi^h the Messiah was sent into the world^- 
the purpose for which he was ^' set forth " as a mercy- 
seat — ^tbe purpose of bis ministry and example— his life 
and his death. 

. When it shall Have been considered how clearly 
Christ's sufiering for us is represented as an expression 
not merely of his love, but of the love of God to mankind, 
it must appear remarkable, that it ever became a popu- 
lar doctrine, that the ^' wrath of God " was displayed in 
that event, against his Son as our substitute. Especially 
so, when it shall also have been considered how very 
few are the passages of Scripture which even seem, to 
suggest that idea, and what a multitude of passages n^ay 
be brought which clearly teach a contrary doctrine. But 
perhaps my own experience may aid in accounting for 
such a phenomenon. In regard to the passage under 
consideration^ I suspect the incorrect meaning which has 
long been given to the words atonement or propitiation^ 
has had much influence in misleading the minds of men. 
I am confident it was so with myself. I was educated 
in the belief that Christ suffered for us '^ the wrath of 
God," and that it was thus that he made atonement or 
propitiation for our sins. Hence, when I saw either of 
those words, it suggested the idea of avenging justice,, as 
readUy as the word murder suggested the idea of violently 
taking human life. But nothing, as I now conceive^ can 
be farther from the true meaning of atonement or propi- 
tiation, than avenging justice or vicarious punishment 
The two words are of similar import. To propitiate is 
to reconcile or to make overtures of peace. Hence pro-' 
pitiation is a reconciling sacrifice. Propitiatory is some- 
thing adapted to reconcile or intended for that purpose- 
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something on which, from which, in which, by which, or 
through which, overtures of peace are made. Hence the 
Apostle represents Christ as " set forth " as a propitiatoiy 
or mercy-seat, in, from^ or through which, God might 
tnanifest his righteous and merciful disposition towards 
men, by doing what love could do to reconcile sinners to 
himself — and to cleanse them from their sins. If we read 
the passage under review with such a meaning to the word 
propitiatory or propitiation, how little is seen in it of aveng- 
ing justice ! Indeed what do we behold in it but uonun* 
gled displays of reconciling and forgiving love i 

It will perhaps be said, that the advocates for vicariousr 
punishment admit tliat propitiation means a reconciling 
sacrifice* This may be true; but they attach to that 
meaning the " wrath of God," endured by Christ as our 
substitute — which, in my opinion, no more belongs to the 
word propitiation, than it does to the word mercy, or mercy-- 
seat. What has wrath or avenging justice to do with 
making pacific overtures, or reconciling sacrifices f 

The preceding paragraphs of this chapter have been writ- 
ten without calling in question the correctness of the com- 
mon belief in regard to the meaningof the phrase, '^ his righ- 
teousness," meaning the righteousness of God, which twice 
occurs in the controverted passage. My aim has been to 
show, that, even admitting the phrase to mean the attribute 
of righteousness in the divine character, the text does not 
^teach that the righteousness of God stood in the way of 
pardoning the penitent, so as to render vicarious suffering 
necessary to salvation. The subject will be further dis- 
cussed in the next chapter, and a further attempt will be 
made to show, that the meaning of the passage has been 
gready misapprehended. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

The FropitiatorxT^and the Righteousness <^ God— or After 
Thoaghts on Ronk ill. 24, 25, 26. 

The import of the passage — ^whicb was the subject of 
ioqlijiy in the preceding chapter, depends much on the 
meaning of the word that has been variously translated 
** propitiation," " propitiatory," and " mercy-seat," and the 
meaning of the phrase '* the righteousness of God/' as 
used by the Apostle. 

As the word variously translated is the same which in 
the Old Testament is rendered " mercy-seat," there can 
be DO doubt that it was the Mosaic mercy-seat to which 
Paul alluded, in representing Christ as having been " set 
forth" by God as a propitiatory or mercy^seat. We 
have then to inquire, what was the use of the ancient mer- 
cy-seat f Afteur God had directed Moses how to form the 
mercy-seat, he proceeded to say :— 

"Thou shalt put the mercy-seat above upon the ark; 
and in the ark thou shalt put the testimony that I shall 
give thee; and there I will meet with thee and com- 
mune with thee from above the mercy-seat, from between 
the two cherubims which are upon the ark of the testimo- 
ny, of all things which I shall give thee in commandment 
unto the children of IsraeL" Exod. xxv, 21, 22. 

This passage represents the mercy-seat as a place of 
God's special presence — ^the seat of merciful manifesta- 
tions — the medium of communication between a holy God 
and a guilty people ; — from which God gave instructions 
to Moses for the benefit of the sons of IsraeL 
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Aaother fact deserves notice ; the blood of the sin-ofier- 
ing" was to be " sprinkled on the mercy-seat, and before 
the mercy-seat." Directions for this are several times re- 
peated in the 16th chapter of Leviticus. 

As the sin-offering was a symbolical confession of sin, 
the blood was to be " sprinkled on the mercy-seat and be- 
fore the mercy •seat." By what symbolical acts could a 
person express, in .a manner more affecting, his reliance 
on the pardoning mercy of the Lord, who instituted and 
who occupied the mercy-seat ? 

Is it not then reasonable to believe that I'aul meant 
to teach Christians, that instead of the Mosaic raercy-seat| 
" God hath set forth " his Son as the gospel mercy-seat, 
consecrated by his blood; and' that as the former mercy- 
seat was the medium of communication between Grod and 
the Israelites, so is Jesus Christ the medium of intercourse 
between God and the world ? Through him God mani- 
fests his love to men, reveals the purposes of his mercy, 
his readiness to pardon, and the conditions of forgiveness 
and salvation. On the other hand, through Jesus Christ 
we have access to the Father of mercies, and, as disciples 
of the crucified Messiah, offer up spiritual sacrifices ac- 
ceptable to God — ^the sacrifices of broken hearts, confes- 
sions, of sin, prayers for pardon and other favors, and such 
obedience to the precepts of the Grospel as is implied in 
^'the righteousness which is by faith." Besides, the 
" putting away of sin," " cleansing," or " purging " from 
sin, and thus bringing men near to God, was a great 
purpose of the exhibition of a mercy-seat as connected 
with the sin-offering. So this was a special purpose of 
fiod's setting forth his Son, as the gospel mercy-seat, and 
for which Jesus sacrificed his life. Hence we read that 
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'^he bath appeared once in the end of the world to jni/ 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself." Heb. ix. 26. Also 
" when he bad by himself purged our sinSf be sat down 
on the right-hand of the Majesty on high." Heb. i. 3. In 
thb last text, what Christ came to effect, is spoken of as 
accocnplished ; because what he bad done and suffered, 
was intended to cleanse us from sin, was adapted to that 
purpose, and will ultimately have that effect on all who 
shall obey him. 

I may now inquire, what is meant by the phrase, ^' the 
righteousness of (Jod" — ** God's righteousness "-—^' his 
righteousness," as used by Paul ? 

The phrase '' the righteousness of Crod," is ambiguous^ 
and may mean the righteousness of God's own character, 
or the righteousness which God requires ; as the phrase, 
"the works of God," may mean works which God per- 
forms, or works which God requires of men. The phrases 
to be considered, all meaning the righteousness of God, 
occur deven times in the New Testament, — nine of which 
are in the writings of Paul, and^ve of them in the chapter 
which contains the passage in dispute. I shall first present 
the phrases as they occur in other chapters. 

^ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous^ 
nessJ" Matth. vi. 33. 

" The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God:' James i. 20. 

" That we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him." 2 Cor. 6, 21. 

" For therein " — that is, the gospel — ^^ is the righteous- 
ness of God revealed from faith to faith, as it is written, 
The just shall live by faith." Rom. i. 17. 
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" For being ignorant of " Ood^s righteousness, and 
going about to establish their own righteousness, have not 
submitted to the righteousness ofGod*^^ Rom. x. 3. 

Baxter, Campbell, Newcome, Macknight, and Adam 
Clark are agreed, that in these instances, ^^ the righteous- 
ness of God" means the righteousness which God requires, 
'' the righteousness which is by faith,'' and which God 
approves for the remission of sins. I may now exhibit 
the instances in which, the phrase occurs five times in the 
one chapter. 

^' But if our unrighteousness commend the righteousness 
of God, what shall we say? Is God unrighteous who 
taketh vengeance ? " Romi. iii. 5, 

^< But now the righteousness of God without the law is 
manifested." V. 21. 

**Even the righteousness of God which is by faith 
of Jesus Christ, unto all, and upon all them4hat believe." 
V. 22. 

^< To declare his righteousness for the remission of ^ns." 
V. 25. 

"To declare his righteousness that be might be just, 
and the justiBer of him that believeth b Jesus." Verse 
26. 

Of these five instances the first b the only one in regard 
to which the meaning appears to me at all doubtful. The 
righteousness which God requires seems to be clearly 
meant in the other four instances. ThFs meaning is intimat- 
ed in verse 21, by adding the clause " without the law.*^ 
In verse 22, the meaning is clearly explained — ^'^the 
righteousness of God which is by faith" No one eon 
reasonably suppose that this explanation is applicable to 
the attribute of righteousness in God ; yet it was meant to 
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explain what Paul intended by the righteousness of God, 
as be used the phrase. 

The text in which the Savior set the isxample of using 
such language, is by Dr. Campbell and Archbishop Ne|v^ 
come translated as follows >— " Seek first the kingdom of 
God, and the righteousness required by him*'' Campbell 
has an important note to justify this translation, in which 
he gives it as his opinbn, that such is the meaning of the 
phrase in *' Rom. iii. 21, 22, and Rom. x. 3." I might 
quote the opinions of other respectable translators and ex- 
positors to the same purpose. But I rely more on Paul's 
own explanation, than on the opinions of many uninspired 
writers. In view of his explanation, verse 22, 1 shall ven- 
ture to express what I believe to be the principal ideas in- 
tended by him in the 24th, 25tb, and 20th verses. 

" Being justified freely by his grace, through the re- 
demption that is in Jesus. Christ, whom God hath set forth 
as a mercy-seat, consecrated by his own blood ; to declare 
the righteousness which God requires for the remission of" 
sins — even the righteousness which is by faith, that he 
might be just, and the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus." 

This is not given as a literal translation of the passage, 
nor as containing all the ideas expressed by Paul in the 
three verses; but as what I verily believe to be his mean- 
ing in those clauses of the passage which have been sup- 
posed to suggest, that the righteousness of <Grod stood in 
the way of pardoning the penitent, till he had inflicted on 
Christ as our substitute, ^' the punishment due to our sins." 
In support of the interpretation which I have given of the 
passage, and of the phrase '^ the righteousness of God," I 
submit the folbwing facts and considerations. 
6 
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1. When a person has written on a controverted - ques- 
tion, if we understand the point in dispute, and the pur- 
pose of the writer, we often have a clue to his meaning in 
the use of an ambiguous word or phrase. Such a clue 
we have to the meaning of PauU A dispute had arisen 
between believing Jews and believing Gentiles on this 
question : — ^Whether circumcision and the observance of 
other Mosaic rituals were necessary to justification ? On 
ci question of this nature Paul was writing when he used 
the phrase, " the righteousness of God." Now this dis- 
pute was obviously one which related to the righteousness 
which God requires, and noMo the righteousness of bis 
own character. This with me is a strong reason for be- 
lieving that I have not misrepresented the meaning of Paul 
in his use of the ambiguous phrase. 

2. When a writer has used an ambiguous phrase, if, to 
prevent any mistake, he has been so careful as to explain 
the sense in which he used it, we ought not, witliout ob- 
vious necessity, to impute to him such carelessness 89 
would be implied in immediately repeating tlie same 
phrase in a sense entirely different from what be had ex- 
plained to be its meaning. But such carelessness or in- 
consistency has been incautiously imputed to Paul by the 
popular mode of explaining die passage under review. 
This I shall attempt clearly* to show by transcribing from 
the beginning of verse 21 to the end of verse 26. I shall 
make no change from the cominon version, except that of 
using the phrase " the righteousness of God " instead of 
" his righteousness," in the 25th and 26th verses. As all 
admit, that in these verses " the righteousness of God" is 
meant by " his righteousness," there can be no danger of 
misrepresenting the Apostle's meaning by substituting the 
former phrase for the latter. 
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" Bot now the righteousness of God without the law is 

manifested, being witnessed by the law and the prophets ; 

even the righteousness of God which is by faith of Jesus 

Christ, , unto all and upon alt them that believe ; for 

there is no difference, for all have sinded, and come short 

of the glory of God ; being justified freely by his grace, 

through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ, whom God 

Iiath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 

-blood ; to declare the rigbteousness qf God for the rerni^ 

sroo of sins that are past, through die forbearance of 

God ; to declare^ I say, at this time, the righteousness of 

God, that he might be just and thejustifier of him that be- 

lieveth in Jesus." 

It may be proper here to remark, that the several parts 
of this passage are so, closely connetted, that the whole is 
pointed as composing but one sentence. Such is the fact 
not only in the common Bible, hut in. -the translations of 
Newcome and Macknight. The phrase " the righteous- 
ness of Gpd,"'' in this one sentence, occurs four times 
The second time it occurs, a clear explanation is given of 
its meaning, as used by Paul. Now who will venture to 
assert that, in this very passage, between the explanation 
and the close of the sentence, Paul twice used the phrase 
in a sense entirely different from what he had explained 
to be its meaning ? What author of the present day 
would be willing that others should impute to him such 
negligence or inconsistency ? And what doctrine cannot 
be proved by the Bible, if such latitude of interpretation 
be admissible ? ^ 

3. The 25th verse, on which much reliance has been 
placed for the support of the popular theory, clearly sug- 
gests the idea, that by "the righteousness of XJod" the 
Aposde me^nt the righteousness which God requires of men 
for the remission of sins-^" To declare his righteousness for 
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the remission of sins." John the Baptist preached " the 
baptism of repentance for the remissron of sins." The 
Apostles preached that men should " repent and be baptized 
in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of ^ns." But 
what inspired teacher ever preached the personal righteous- 
ness of God for the remission of sins, or as the condition of 
forgiveness ? Thosfe who have believed that the righteou5- - 
ness of Christ is imputed to believers as the only ground of 
their pardon and acceptance, have indeed come near to 
preaching the personal righteousness of God for the re- 
mission of sins. But their authority for so preaching, I 
have not found in the Bible.^ • 

It will here probably be said, that the righteousness 
- which God caused to be declared, was not merely " for 
the remission of 3:>JS," but " that he might be just, and the 
justiSer of him that believeth in Jesus." To this it may 
be replied, that it was for the purpose of the sinner's par- 
don and salvation that God set forth his Son to declare the 
righteousness which he requires for the remission of sins ; 
and if he has proposed righteous terms of forgiveness, a 
compliance with those terms, on the part of the sinner, ren- 
ders it "just" in God to justify or pardon his offences. 
As impenitency tenders it just in God to punish, so re- 
pentance renders it just in him to forgive. 

4. It appears to me an undenialje fact, that Grod did 
set forth his Son as a mercy-seat, to declare the righteous- 
ness which he requires for the remission of sins. What, 
I may ask, is the Sermon on the Mount, but a solemn, lu- 
cid, and impressive declaration of the righteousness which 
God requires of men under the light of the gospel ? How 
careful was Christ in that sermon to correct the false 
opinions of the pharigaical Jews, and to show his hearers 
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tliat, except their righteousness should exceed the right- 
eousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, they -would be ex- 
cluded from the kingdom of heaven ! How careful to 
lave it understood that tlie 'commands and prohibitions of 
the moral law extend to the heart, as well as4o external 
conduct! How clearly, too, did he show what temper of 
heartnre must possess to be " blessed,"— no heforgiveny — 
to be the " children " of our Father who is in heaven 1 
In other discourses he illustrated similar truths. Nor did 
he fail to declare by his own example the righteousness 
which God requires — by exhibiting in bis own conduct the 
spirit of benevolence, meekness, forbearance, self-denial, 
and forgiveness, calling on others to learn of him, to take 
up the cross and follow his steps. 

« Whom God hath set forth:\ If « set forth " means 
exhibited or announced, how clearly was Christ "set 
forth " on the day of his baptism, or induction to office, 
when the spirit of God, in the form of a dove, descended 
and abode on him, and " lo, a voice caxne from heaven," 
proclaiming, " This is my beloved Son, in whoni I am well 
pleased.". 

That Jesus regarded himself as " set forth " in the man« 
ner and ibr the purpose which has been suggested, may 
appear at least probable from what he said soon after in 
a sjrnagogue at Nazareth — ^appropriating to himself, the 
following prediction of Isaiah : — " The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal the brok- 
en-hearted, to preach deliverance to the ca|Mives, and re- 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of tlie Lord." — 
6* 
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After reading the passage to the people, Jesus said— 
"This day i^ this~scripture fulfilled in your ears." 

At the transfiguration, Christ was again " set forth " 
by the voice from Heaven : — ''This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I Mn well pleased." At this time the foUow* 
ing imperative words were subjoined r " Hear ye him." 
This was done itf the presence of three chosen witrtfesses, 
who were also Apostles, and who were enabled to confirm 
their testimony by miracles performed in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. 

I may add, Christ was " set forth " and "approved by 
miracles, wonders, and signs, which God did by^ him,** in 
the most public manner, in the presence of many thou- 
sands of witnesses. To these works, Christ repeatedly 
appealed during his ministry as attestation to the truth that 
he came in his Father's name ; and that the Father was 
with him and in him. See John v. 36, x. 25, xiv. 10, 11. 

In view of all these facts, who can deny that Jesus was 
" set forth to declare " the righteousness wliich God re- 
quires for the remission of sins ? And is not this view of 
his being " set forth " much more probable and more to 
the honor of God, than the hypothesis that,- at the crucifix- 
ion, God took an opportunity, unperceived by any human 
spectator, to inflict on his sufifering Son the most dreadful 
displays of avenging justice, as a substitute for the punish- 
ment due to our sinful race ? 

As Jesus was thus " set forth to declare," in a more 
perfect manner than ever it had been done before, the 
righteousness* which God requires for the remission of 
sins ; faith in him as the promised Messiah was certainly 
of transcendent importance. For without thus believing 
on him as the Light of the world, men could not feel their 
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obligations to obey his precepts and confide in bis messa- 
ges of love. But the faith which he required was not a 
barren assent to the truth, Aat Jesus is the Messiah ; it 
was such a cordial and practical belief in* him as the 
aooiDted Son of the living God, as would dispose men to 
become his disciples indeed, to obey his commands, to 
take up the cross and fdlow his example. Hence the 
''righteousness which is by faith of Christ,** or " faith in 
Christ,'^ is that holy obedience to his precepts, which natu- 
rally results from love to his character, and a cordial re- 
fiance on him as one invested with divine authority to pro- ' 
claim to men the glad-tidings of salvation, and the righ- 
teousness which God requires foe the remission of sins. 
" Abraham believed in God, and it was counted to him 
for righteousness," because it was an 6bed\ent faith, which 
disposed him to do what God required. So faith in 
Christ is reckoned to Christians for righteousness, when it 
is a faitii which works by love and purifies the heart. 

I partially admitted some doubt as to the meaning of the 
phrase, '^ the righteousness of God," as used in verse 6.^ 
I did this from deference to the opinions of several re- 
spectable writers, who agree,, that in tin's case, the phrase 
is used in a sense different from its more common mean- 
ing in the New Testament. But on further reflection, 1 
see no ground for their hypothesis. For "our unrigh- 
teousness may commend the righteousness," which God 
requires, as well as the righteousness of his own character. 
The fact, that " all have sinned," was with Paul a reason 
for making " no difference " between Jews and Gentilqs, 
as to their need of the gospel method of justification by faith 
in Christ. On this very ground, "our unrighteousness 
may commend the righteousness " which God requires, as 
it shows this righteousness to be essential to our salvation. 
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I have assigned four reasons for believing that it was 
the righteousness which God requires, that Paul meant 
by "his righteousness," in verses 2d«and 26. J. It was 
a dispute about the righteousness which God requires, that 
occasioned Paul tq use the phrase, " the righteousness of 
God." 2. He explained the meaning to be " the righ- 
teousness which is by faith in* Christ.*" 3. It was a 
righteousness " for the remission of sins," which he re- 
presents Christ as set forth to declare. 4. It is certain 
that Christ was set forth to declare the rijghteousness which 
•God requires for the remission of sins. I think these 
reasons will not be denied, and cannot be invalidated. 
Therefore, unless the righteousness which God requires 
for the remission of sins, stood in the way of forgiveness, 
the passage under review affi)r^s not thi^ shadow of sup- 
port to the doctrine of substituted punisbtnent. 

I cannot, however, close this chapter without remarking 
on the contrast which is presented by the different modes 
of interpreting the phrase, " the righteousness of God," 
or " his righteousness," as used by Paul in the contro- 
verted passage. According to the popular explanation of the 
phrase in verses 26 and 26, "the righteousness which is by 
faith" is supposed to consist in reliaqce on a vicarious 
punishment for the remission of sins. On the other inter- 
pretation, " the righteousness which is by faith," is sup- 
posed to consist in humble obedience to the moral pre- 
cepts of Jesus Christ, in which God declared by him the 
righteousness which he requires for the remission of sins — 
such obedience as results from cordially believing in Jesus 
as the promised Messiah and the Light of the world. 

It hence becomes a serious question, whether reliance 
on vicarious suffering for the /emission of sin, is equiva- 
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lent to doing the vnU of the Fath^, as declared by the 
Son in bis Sermon on the Mounts and in other discourses 
recorded by the -evangelists f- Should any one doubt 
my correctness in supposing that the Sermon on the 
Mount was a declaration of the righteousness which God 
requires Sot the remission of sins, I would entreat him to 
read tbe sermon again, with an impartial desire to know 
wliat is its character and what v>as its purpose, and 
whetber it is not adapted to the very purpose for which 
I have supposed it to have been delivered. I would re- 
quest particular attention to the two last paragraphs of tbe 
senpon. If calling Christ ** Lord^ Lord,^^ avails nothing, 
except we do the wUl of his Father ^ — if Iiearing his say- 
ings or precepts and doing them is like building a house 
on a rock, a firm foundation, — ^and if hearing his sayings 
and not doing them is like the conduct of ^' a foolish man 
who built bis house on the sand," and thus exposed it to 
be ruined by an approaching storm and flood ; what bet- 
ter evidence can we desire that Christ had been declaring 
tbe righteousness which God requures for tbe remission of 
sins, and tbe salvation of the soul f 

Let it not, however, be imagined, that I am disposed 
to retort the censures of those who have represented a 
belief in vicarious punishment as essential to the faith of 4i 
Christian. Candor requires me to say, that when a reli- 
ance on a supposed vicarious sacrifice leads a person to 
obey the precepts of Christ and to imitate his example ; 
these eflfects are salutary, acceptable to (rod, and the 
righteousness which he requires for the remission of sins — 
however incorrect may have been his views of the design 
of the atoning sacrifice. " Where there is first a willing 
mind| it is accepted according to that a man bath, and not 
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according to that he Jiath not." But when reliance on 
the supposed vicarious suflfering renders a persion indif- 
ferent or negligent in regard to obeying the moral precepts 
of the gospel ; thiss reliance, in my opinion, is pernicious in 
its effects, and tends to r the ruin ralher than the salv^ation 
of tlie soul. 

I may also e^tpress nay belief, that good people who 
have been in the habit of regarding the atoning sacrifice 
as a substitute for punishment, have* been really under 
a mistake in supposing that they " rely solely " on such a 
, sacrifice for pardon and acceptance with God ; and that, 
in point of fact, they do habitually and practically, regard 
obedience to the moral precepts of Christ B^^sential to 
peace of conscience, to the approbation of God, and to 
the forgiveness of their sins. But in regard to others, 
who do in fact " rely solely " on a vicarious sacrifice, and 
hence esteem personal obedience as of no iaccount ia re- 
spect to pardon ; it is my opinion that the reproof of Sam- 
uel to Saul, with little variation, is truly applicable to thera : 
" Hath the Lord as great delight in " a reliance on vica- 
rious sufferings " as in obeying' the voice of tlie I-iord ? 
Behold, to obey is Ijetter than " reliance on " sacrifice, and 
to hearken, than ^^ any faith which worketh not by love. 



N. B. Since writing this chapter, I have observed that 
Peter used the phrase, " the righteousness of God," in 
the first verse of his Second Episde. He thus addressed 
the Christians to whom he wrote — *^ To them that have ob- 
tained like precious 'faith with us, through the righteous- 
ness of God and our Savior Jesus Christ." He might use 
the phrase to denote God's faithfulness to his promises ; 
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but 1 think i^ is more probable that he used it as Paul did, 
nieaoiDg the righteousQess which God requires. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

The Veracity of God in regard to iAa Threateniogs^ 

It has been supposed that it would^have been incon- 
sistent , with the veracity of God to forgive the penitent 
without a vicarious punishment. It may, therefore, be 
thought incumbent on me to show that this opinion is 
groundless. , • 

Let it then be observed, that under all the forms of 
human government a power of pardon is supposed to 
exist ; and this supposed power is exercised without any 
impeachment of veracity. Why then should it be imag- 
ined that free pardon ■ is inconsistent with the veracity of 
God ? " In the day thou^eatest thereof thou shak surely 
die,'' was the threatening to Adarp ; by which he was in- 
formed of evil to which he would be instantly exposed, if 
he should transgress. Perhaps, however, the meanjpg 
was no more than this, that by transgression he would be- 
come immediately liable to die, or -that the sentence of 
death would be immediately passed upon him ; and that 
lie would be constantly liable to the execution of the sen- 
tence. But whatever might be the import of the threat- 
ening, Adam was allowed a long space for repentance. 
May we on such ground impeach the veracity of God f 
Shall we not rather infer, that in all his threatenings, God 
reserves. to himself the power of pardon? 
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Some light may perhaps be obtained from God's lan- 
guage to Jeremiah : ^* At what time I shall speak cod- 
cerning a nation or a kingdom, to pluck up or to pull 
down and to destroy ; if that nation against whom I have 
pronounced, turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil 
that I thought to do unto them.'' Jer. xviii. On this mer- 
ciful principle Gtod spared the Ninevites who repented at 
the preaching -of Jonah. 

That this principle is applicable to individuals as well as 
to nations, may be inferred from the ancient institution of 
sacrificial atonements^ — from the calls of God to individu- 
al repentance, and his promises of pardon to the peni- 
tent. But does not God say to Ezekiel, " The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die^ ? " — How then can he pardon without 
substituted punishment f 

If we look at the words just quoted, regardless of their 
connexion, they would seem to exclude pardon on any 
ground whatever ; for surely nothing is said or intimated 
in them relating to vicarious sacrifice. But when we ex- 
amine the words with their connexion in view, they are 
found to be a declaration, thlit one shall not die for the 
sin of another, but every one for his own sin, except he 
repent. I shall quote the passage as it stands in the Bi- 
ble :— 

" The soul that sinneth, it shall die. The son shall 
not bear the iniquity of 4he father ; neither shall the father 
bear the iniquity of the son. The righteousness of the 
righteous shall b^ upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him. But if the wicked will turn 
from all his sins that he hatji committed, and keep all my 
statutes, and do that which is lawful and right, he shall 
surely live ; he shall not die." Ezek. xviii. 20, 21. 
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What can be more obvious than that this passage clear- 
ly coDtradicts the doctrine of vicarious punishment, or that 
of one's dying as a substitute for another ! and I do not 
see that it is possible for words more clearly to express 
the doctrine of pardon on condition of repentance. The 
passage also clearly teaches that the principle of divine 
government, which was declared to Jeremiah respecting 
divine threatening to nations, is also applicable to individu- 
als ; that in both cases the threatenings are so conditional, 
that if those against whom they are pronounced shall re- 
pent, the threatening will not be executed — ^that in this 
case God will turn from the evil that he had thought to do 
unto them, or had threatened. This being a revealed 
principle of divine government, it precludes all ground for 
impeaching the divine verdcity. 



CHAI^TER XIV. 

The differenC Senses in which One Person is said to die or 
suffer for Another. 

Thx Scriptures exhibit various senses in which oi;e 
person may die or suffei; for another, as will appear from 
the following passages and remarks. 

" Because I said. Lest 1 die for her.^^ Gen. xxvi. 9, 
This was Isaac's answer to Abiruelech, who questioned 
him why he called his wife his sister. The meaning ob- 
viously is, that he did so through fear that some one would 
kill him to obtain Rebekah if he called her his wife. 
• 7 
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Abraham had adopted the same policy, as he said, " Lest 
they slay me for my wife^s sake ;" that is, for the sake of 
obtaining her. 

" Would Grod I had died for thee. O Absalom, my son, 
my son ! " 2 Sam. xviii. 33. Thus David expressed his 
regret that he had not died instead of his wicked son. 
. " Nor consider that it is exffedient for us that one 
man should die for the people^ and that the whole natioa 
perish not." John xi. 60. These are the words of Caia- 
phas, respecting our Savior. In the oext verse he pro- 
phesied that " Jesus should die for that nation,^ It is not 
supposed that Caiaphas had any idea that Christ would 
die for that nation, in either of the senses supposed by dif- 
ferent sects of Christians. He probably encouraged -the 
putting of Christ to death, thinking, or pretending to thinks 
that if he was suffered to go on making disciples, an in- 
surrection would occur, and bring on the Jews the ven- 
geance of the Roman government. 

In 2 Chron. xxv. 3, 4, we are told, that when Amaziab 
became king, "he slew his servants who had killed 
his father. But he slew not their children, but did 
as it is written in the law of Moses, — ^The father^ shall not 
die for the children ; neither shalLthe children die for the 
fathers, but every man shall die for his own sin." The 
law referred to is Deut. xxiv. 16. The same principle is 
repeated Ezekiel xviii. 20. 

It is obvious that in these passages -eAe meaning is, 
that one person shall not be killed or punished for the' sin 
of another. For one to * die for another in this sense is a 
very different thing from what was intended in any of the 
preceding cases. Let it then be remembered that it was 
an established principle in the divine law, that one should 
not be punished for the siu of anoCher. 
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*' Greater love bath no man than this, that a man lay 
dow^n his life for his friend." John xv. 13. This was the 
language of Christ to his disciples. 

^ For when we were yet without strength, in due time 
Ohrist died for the ungodlv. Scarcely for a righteous 
man will one die ; yet peradvcnture for a good man some 
iiv^ould even dare to die. But God cotnmendeth his love to 
us, ia that while we were yet sinners^ Christ died for us." 
Rom. V. 6, 7, 8. 

On this passage I may remark, 

1. There is such a thing as one's dying ^^for a good 
man ; " that is, probably, to save the life of a good man, or 
good persons. In this sense we may suppose that Peter 
said to ^ur Lord, " I will lay down my life for thy sake." 
Though he failed in the hour of trial, yet in what he said, 
he doubtless meant to express the strength of his affec- 
tion for Christ. In the same sense, Paul says of Priscilla 
and Aquila — "who for my life laid down their own 
necks." Rora.-xvi. 4. 

2. In the passage under consideration it is not intimated 
that the sufferings of Christ were any greater, or oFa dif- 
ferent nature, than if he had suffered the death of the 
eross for good men. Nothing, is mentioned as evincing 
the greatness of Divine love in that event, but "the t/»iw>r- 
thiness of the objects for whom Christ died, and his own 
toorthiness or dignity: — "While we were yet mners, 
Christ died ybr us" 

3. We should observe that it was the greatness of God's 
love towards sinners — not the greatness of his ang-er, that 
was commended to us in the death of his Son. 

A similar view of the sufferings of Christ is given by 
him Matt. xx. 27, 28 : " Whosoever will be ctief among 
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you, let him be your minister, even as the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many." By a " minister " is here 
meant a servant ; and Christ would have his Apostles dis- 
play the same mind that was in himself, and be ready to 
do or to suffer any thing by which the good of others 
might be promoted. 

In John Tenths Jesus Exhibited a contrast between the 
hireling and the true shepherd. The hireling was one 
. who would flee when he saw the wolf coming, but the 
good shepherd would expose or lay down his life for the < 
sheep. In verse 15, he said plainly, "I lay down my life 
for the sheepy 

As Christ laid down his life for us, John infers^ — " We 
ought also to lay dowri our lives for the brelhreB.*' On 
this principle, the Apostles and early Christians exposed 
themselves to persecution, suffering, and death, to pronoote 
• the cause for which Christ came into the world and sac- 
rificed his life. He* suffered as the Captain of our Salva- 
tion, and was made perfect tlirough suffering. Several 
important purposes were answered by his death, which 
were not to be effected by the sufferings of his Apostles. 
Still the ultimate purpose was the same in both cases— the 
salvation of sinners. 

The Apostles, who, like their Lord, were obedient unto 
death, are represented as dying for their brethren, as suf- 
fering for Christ, and even as being killed for God's 
sake. That the sufferings of the Apostles were of a na- 
ture similar to those of Christ, may appear from what was 
I said by Christ, by Paul, and by Peter. 

When the sons of Zebedee presented to our Lord their 
ambitious request, to sit one on his right hand and the 
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other CD his left, he, io his reply, asked, ^' Can ye drink 
of the cup that I drink of, and be baptized with the bap- 
tism that I am baptized with ? They said unto him. We 
(^n. Jesus then said to them. Ye shall indeed drfnk of 
the cup that I drink of, arid with the baptism thai I am bap- 
tissed withal, shall ye be baptized." Mark x. 33-40. 

It is admitted by interpreters, that by the " cup " and 
the ^^ baptism," are here intended the sufferings of Christ. 
What tliCD can be a more legitimate inference, than that 
the sufferings of Christ, and the sufferings ot the Apostles, 
were similar in their iiature ? If his sufferings were oc- 
casioned by displays of God's anger, why not tlieirs ? 

The following passages from Paul's writings are worthy 
of regard. 

" heirs of God and joint heirs of Jesus -Christ, if 

so be, that we suffer with hiniy that we may be also glori- 
fied together." Ron^i. viii. 17. 

*' For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us^ so our 
consolaUoQ aboundeth by Christ ; whether we be afflicted, 
it is for your consolation aad sdvationf^^ &£C. 2 Cor. i. 
6, 6. 

." I am crucified with Christ." Gal. ii. 20. 

" That I may know him and the power of his resur- 
rection, ^and the fellowship of his sufferings, being made 
conformable to his death." Phil. iii. 10. 

" Who now rejoice in my sufferings for youy and fill 
up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in my 
flesh, for his body^s sake which is the Church." Col. i. 
24. 

"Therefore I eodure all things for the elect's sake, 
that they may also obtain the salvation which is in 
Christ Jesus, with eternal glory. For if we be dead with 
7* 
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him, we shall also live with bim ; if we suffer, vfe shall 
also reign with him.** 2 Tim. ii.-lQ-l2. 

The Apostle Peter encourages Christians to sufier pa- 
tiently for well doing by such considerations as the follow- 
ing :— • 

" For even hereunto -are ye called, because Christ 
also suffered for us, leaving us an example that we should 
follow his steps-" 1 Peter ii. 20, 21. 

" For it- is better, if the will of the Lord be so, that ye 
suffer for well doing, than for evil doing ; for Christ also 
once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that be might 
bring us to God." 1 Pet. iii. 17, 18. 

" Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us, arm 
yourselves likewise with the same mind." 1 Pet. iv. 1. 

Were 'Christians exhorted to " arm " themselves with a 
" mind " to suffer the "wrath of God," as substitutes fof 
others ? If not, why should we suppose that such was the 
mind which was in their Lord i 

.It is next to be shown that the Apostles suffered for 
Christ. 

That they should so suffer was foretold by Christ him- 
self: — 

— " and some of you shall they cause to be put to 
death,-, and ye shall be hated of all men for. nty name^s 
sakeJ^ Luke xxi. 16, 17. 

When Ananias was sent to Paul, Christ said, "I will 
show him how great things he must suffer ^br my nameU 
sake.^^ Actsvii. 16. 

That Paul regarded his sufferings as not only for his 
brethren, but for Christ, may appear from the following 
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<< Therefore I take pleasure in iDfirmities, in reproach- 
es, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses ^br Charufi 
sofec." 2 Cor. xii. 10. 

''Always bearing about in the body the dying of the 
Xiord Jesus ; for we which live are always delivered unto 
death /or Jem$^ sake.^^ 2 Cor. x. 11. 

^' For unto you it is given in behalf of Christ not only 
to believe, but to suffer /or his sakeJ*^ Philip, i. 29. 

I have now .to add, that the Apostles also suffered for 
God, or for God's sake. 

'' For thy sake we are killed all the day long ; we are 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter." Ps. xliv. 22. 

Paul quotes this passage, and applies it to the suffer- 
ings which he and others were called to endure, — " As it 
is written. For thy sake we are killed all the day long." 
Rom. viii. 16. 

From the numerous passages which l<ave been quoted, 
it is very clear that there are several distinct senses, in 
which one person may be said to suffer or die for another. 
The question naturally occurs. In which of these senses 
did Christ suffer' and die for sinners? The prevalent 
opinion has been, that he suffered and died as a substitute 
for sinners. But to this hypothesis there are many objec- 
tions ; some of which may be briefly stated. 

1. The death which Christ endured for us was natural 
or temporal death ; yet all men, the friends as well as the 
enemies of Christ, are still liable to natural death. How 
then could Christ's death be a substitute for ours ? 

2. If it be said, that he suffered ^^the wrath of God " as 
our substitute ; why are we still liable to penal sufferings t 

3. The hypothesis that God inflicted on the innocent 
the penal evils due to us, ascribes to God a mode of con- 
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duct, and a principle of government, which he forbids 
men to adopt, and which he himself has poslyvely dis- 
claimed. 

4. The principle which the hypothesis ascribes to God, 
is always unjust and cruel when adopted by men. 

5. To interpret the phrases, in relation to Christ, 
" suffered for us " and " died for us," as njeaning substi- 
tuted suffering and death, is to depart from all the analo- 
gies of the Bible, in the use of such phrases in relation to 
other persons ; excepting merely the cases which relate 
to forbidden conduct and a disclaimed principle. 

. After God had forbidden the Israelites to punish the 
innocent for the offences of the guilty, and had assured 
them that this practice did tiot pertain to his mode of 
government ; is it to.be admitted that he adopted this very 
principle for the display of his justice ? If we know in what 
sense a good she^fherd is said to lay down his life for his 
sheep, we may know in what sense the Lord Jesus laid 
down his life for us. For he was the good Shepherd, and 
we were as his sheep gone astray. In seeking our recov- 
ery he had to encounter enemies and dangers, and to 
endure sufferings and death. The object of Christ's mis- 
sion was the recovery of- men from a state of sin and 
misery, to reconcile them to God that they might become 
obedient and happy. As in pursuing this benevolent ob- 
jecl he exposed himself to suffering and to death, and 
not only thus exposed himself, but actually, suffered and 
died; it is with perfect propriety, and according to a 
common use of language said of him that he suffered for 
us, — died for us, — ^laid down his life for us. But that bis 
sufferings were not the effects of God's displeasure against 
him as our substitute, is, to my mind, very clear from the 
following passages of Scripture : — 
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" For God so loved the world that he gave his only be- ' 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life/' John iii. 16^ 

"But God commendeth' his love to us, in that while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us." Rom. v. 8. 

"He who spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up, for us all, how shall he not with him also freely give 
us all things?" Rom. viii. 32. 

" That he by the grace of God should taste death for 
every man." Heb. ii. 9. 

" Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be a propitiation for our sins." 
1 John iv. 10. 

I hardly know of any language which could more clear- 
ly convey the idea, that both the mission and the sufFer- 
ings of the Son of God were the fruits of God's love to 
sinful men. Even in regard to the " propitiation," or 
reconciling sacrifice, Johii says, — " Herein is love ! " the 
love pi" God, not his " tvrdth.^* It seems to me that the 
gospel does not exhibit God to us, as such an austere Sov.e- 
reign, that he cannot forgive even a penitent, without in- 
flicting the deserved evils on an innocent victim ; but, as a 
being who has indieed a father's heart, and is disposed, by 
tender compassion for his guilty offspring, to do all that wis- 
dom and love shall dictate to reconcile and save them. In 
the exercise.of the purest love, he sent his Son, " not to con- 
demn the world, but that the world through him might be 
saved." Though God well knew that the mission of his 
Son would cost him his life ; — and though the Son was 
one in whom he was ever well pleased ; yet such was his 
love to us, that he did not withhold this object of his most 
tender aflfection, but delivered him up for us all, when this 
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became necessary to the accomplishment of bis benevolent 
purpose respecting our salvation. 

This delightful view of the subject appears to me clear- 
ly authorized by the Gospel ; ^nd with great propriety the 
intelligence of such love may be called good tidings. 
This view of the subject seems also to accord with God's 
long-sufiering conduct towards Adam and his posterity) 
subsequent to the fall ; and with the benignity of the Di- 
vine character as revealed to Abraham, to Moses, and to 
the people of Israel, — both by words and symbolical insti- 
tutions. I may add, that this view of the subject excludes 
the awful, the painful, and, to me, unnatural idea of 
(jod's displaying avenging justice on an innocent and holy 
victim, as necessary to tlie exercise of forgiving love to- 
ward bis penitent children. It. is presumed that this sup- 
posed example of the mode of Divine forgiveness, has 
never been, and never can be, imitated by any enlightened 
and benevolent being in the universe. Yet every Christian 
is required to forgive, as God forgives ! This thought ^^^7 
be further illustrated in a subsequent chapter. 



CHAPTER XV. 

In what Sense did the Messiah bear the Sins of Many ? 

" The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us a) 
a. liii. 6. 

" For he shall bear their iniquities." v. 11. 

" And he bare the sins of many." v. 12. 
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<' So Christ was bnce>'o6ered to bear the sins.** Heb. 
ix.28. , '"' 

"Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree." 1 Pet. ii. 24. 

M these passages are supposed to refer to Jesus Christ. 
The first of them will be separately considered ; and then 
I shall endeavor to ascertain tbe meaning of the others. 

" The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all." 

To one accustomed to regard the atonement by Jesus 
Christ as a display of God's anger, this text will naturally 
be deemed a strong proof of the correctness of that doc- 
trine. But it should be recollected, that the inspired wri- 
ters were in the habit of regarding God's hand in all af- 
flictions, by whatever secondary causes or agents they 
might have been produced. Satan and wicked men were 
agents in stripping Job of his property, his servants, and 
his children ; yet Job piously eyed the hand t)f God -in 
these events, and therefore said, — "The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away." — "What! shall we 
receive good at the hand of the Lord, and shall we not 
receive evil ? " We may therefore say— The Lord laid 
OD Job' the iniquities of the Chaldean and Sabean rob- 
bers, who were instruments of his affliction. 

Joseph, too, was the subject of great affliction, in being 
sold for a slave by his envious brethren ; and by being 
cast into prison by the resentment of an impudent mis- 
tress. Yet after his exaltation in Egypt, and while his^ 
brethren stood trembling Jbefore him, lest^he should re- 
venge their wrongs — their father being deqd ; Joseph thus 
addressed them : ** As for you, ye thought evil against 
me ; but God meant it unto goodj to bring to pass as it is 
this day, to save much people alive." So the sufferings of 
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the Messiah were according to the '^ determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God," " though " by wicked hands 
be was " crucified and slain." After his exaltation to the 
right-hand of God, he might have said to the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, what Joseph said to his brethren, — " As for 
you, ye thought evil against me; but God meant it unto 
good, to bripg to pass as it is this day,"to save much peo- 
ple alive." The salvation of sinful men was the purpose 
of God in both cases. But I see nothing of substituted 
penal suffering in either case, tiiough in both, one suffered 
for others. 

Prior to exhibiting the passages in which others, besides 
the Messiah, are represented as bearing iniquities or sins, I 
may briefly state several senses in which one may be 
properly said to bear the iniquity of another, or of many- 
others : — 

4. A child may be said to bear the sins of his father, 
when by his father's dissipation and wickedness, he is 
caused to suffer poverty and affliction. 

2. A good man may bear the sins of the wicked, when 
he suffers persecution from their hands. In this sense, 
CSirist bore the sins of many ; and some Christians be- 
lieve, that this was the principal idea intended in the 
prediction : " and he shall bear the sins of many." This 
opinion derives some support from the fact, that the con- 
duct of his persecutors was predicted in connexion with 
the words which have been .quoted. 

S* A good man may be said^to bear the sins of others, 
when, like Lot, his righteous soul is grieved from day to 
day by their unlawful deeds. Thus too Clirist doubUess 
bore the sins of many. 

4. A good man properly bears the sins of others. 
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when with meekness he endures their k 
ings, and still exercises towards them the sp^ 
ance and forgiveness. Who will deny thaf 
bore the sins oT many ? 

5. A good man may be truly said to bear the 
others, when, on account of their sins, he is filled with 
cera for their souls, and not only prays for them, but Ir^ 
Jy exposes himself to reproach, peril, suffering, and death, 
that he may recover them from the ways of sin and mise- 
ry. In this sense, all Christians must own that Christ 
bore the sins of many. 

6. An innocent man may be said to bear the sins of 
others, if their crimes are imputed to <him, and he is 
caused to suffer in their stead. Such a result may be 
brought about in different ways. It may occur, by the 
cruel 3esign and deceptive management of guilty agents. 
Having committed a capital offence, they may conspire 
and accuse an innocent person of the crime, — and, by 
false testimony, cause him to be arrested, tried, convicted, 
and executed. A similar result may occur by mistake. 
A murder may be committed under circumstances which 
fix suspicion on an innocent man, and cause him to be 
arrested ; the same circumstances may on trial be deem- 
ed adequate proof of his guilt ; and thus, while perfectly 
innocent of the crime laid to his charge, he may be put to 
death as a malefactor. 

Th^re is still another way in which an innocent person 
may suffer instead of the guilty. For some reasons of 
sufficient weight in his own mind, an innocent person may 
offer himself as a substitute for a guilty father, son, or 
friend ; the offer may be accepted by the government, 
8 
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and the innocent may suffer the punishment due to the 
guilty. 

We have now a variety of senses in which one may be 
said to bear the sins of another. But the last case, 
stated under the last head, illustrates more nearly than any 
other, the sense in which a vast multitude of Christians' 
have supposed that the Messiah bore the sins of many. 
We have then to inquire, whether this hypothesis is 
warranted by a fair comparison of scripture with scripture. 
Various cases will therefore be brought to view, in which 
one is represented as bearing the sins or iniquities of 
another. 

First. Under the Mosaic dispensation, Aaron and his 
sons were appointed to bear the iniquities of the Israelites. 
Thus said God to Moses : " Thou shalt make a plate of 
pure gold, and grave upon it, — Holiness to the Uord^ — 
and it shall be upon Aaron's forehead, that Aaron may 
hear the iniquity of the holy things which the children of 
Israel shall hallow, in all their holy gifts ; and it shall be 
always upon his forehead, that they may be accepted be- 
fore the Lord." Exod. xxviii. 36-38. 

The priests were also required to eat of " the meat of 
the sin-offering in the holy place,'' as being givQn to them 
" to 4)ear the iniquity of the congregation, to make atone- 
ment for them before the Lord." Lev. x. 17. 

Now what do we perceive in either of these cases, 
which has the least appearance of divine anger, punish- 
ment, or substituted suffering ? Was the anger of God 
manifested towards Aaron or his sons while they faithfully 
observed the rituals of his own appointment i Was not 
the plate of pure gold with the inscription, " Holiness to 
the Lord,*^ a symbol of the purity of heart which God 
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required of the people ia all their acts of worship f Siuch 
a symbol of purity, so conspicuously placed oq the fore- 
head of the high-priest, was a constant admonition to the 
people, to beware of iniquity in their offerings ; and by 
wearing this monitory symbol, it appears, that Aaron bore 
the " iniquities of their holy things, that they might be ac- 
cepted." 

In the other case, it appears that by eating the meal of 
the sin-offering, the priests bore " the iniquity of the con- 
gregation." Were not these merciful institutions adapted 
to make favorable impressions on the minds, both of the 
priests and the people, — ^impressions of (Jod's purity, be- 
nevolence, and forgiving love,; — and of the importance of 
their reconciliation to a Being who constantly sought their 
spiritual improvement and happiness ? 

Seco7i4ly* The scape-goat also bore the iniquities of the 
Israelites : ^' Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the 
head of the live goat, and confess over him all the in- 
iquities of the children of Israel, — ^putting them upon the 
head of nhe goat, and shall send him away by the hand of 
a fit man into the wilderness; and the goat shall hare upon 
him all their iniquities into a land not inhabited." Lev. 
xvi. 21, 22. In this institution, we have symbolical acts 
performed to denote God's readjness to forgive, or remove 
from his people all their transgressions, on the most mer- 
ciful terms, — their humbly confessing their sins. Putting 
the hands on the head of the goat, and confessing over it the 
sins of the people, were affecting ceremonies, suited to 
lead the people to proper reflections on their own guilt, 
and the mercy of the Lord. 

Thirdly. Ezekiel bore the iniquity of the house of Is- 
ael, and the house of Judah, As a " sign " unto them, he 
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was directed to lie a certain number of days on his '' left 
side," and to " lay the iniquity of the house of Israel upon 
it." ** So," said the Lord to him, " thou shalt bear the 
iniquity of the house of Israel." , He was then directed 
to lie on his " right side," and in like manner " to hear the 
iniquity of the house of Judah." Ezek. iv. 4-6. 

These also were symbolical acts, by which, probably, 
Ezekiel was to admonish the Israelites and Jews of im- 
pending calamities. The manner in which he bore their 
iniquities might well be regarded by them as a call* to 
repentance. But nothing is perceived of substituted sirf- 
ferings 5 nothing which even symbolically represented one 
as bearing tlie punishment due to another's offences. 

Fourthly. Jehovah himself bore the iniquities of his 
chosen people : — 

" Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul 
hateth ; they are a trouble unto me ; I am weary to hear 
them.^^ Isa. i. 14. 

" So that the Lord could no longer hear, because of 
the evil of your doings." Jer. xliv. 22. 

" And about the time of forty years suffered he " — or 
hore he, — " their manners in the wilderness." Actsxiii. 18. 

A learned English writer* has brought together twelve 
texts, which in the Hebrew language represent God as 
bearing or having home the iniquities of his people ; but 
which, in the common version of the Bible, are translated 
as if to bear ilneant to pardon. Three of these will be 
exhibited. 

In the prayer of Moses, Exodus xxxii. 32, we' read 
in our version : " Yet now, if thou wilt, forgive their sin," 
that is, hear their sin. 

* John Taylor of Norwich. 
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'^The Lord is long-su&riog and of great mercy, 
fargwing iniquity," — bearing iniquity. Numb^xiv, 18. 

" Who is a God like unto thee, that pardoneth " — bear- 
eth — "iniquity, and pass^tb by the transgressions of the 
reoiQant of bis heritage." Micah vii. 18. 

There are other forms of speech used in the Bible, 
which express or imply Grod's bearing the sins of mankind. 
Long-mffering^ if I mistake not, means long-bearings or * 
long'-enduring ungrateful and disobedient conduct. The 
idea, of God's bearing the iniquities of men, is strongly 
expressed, Amos ii. 13: ** Behold, I am pressed under 
you, as a cart is pressed thai is full of sheaves, ^^ 

As a benevolent fatiier bears the ungrateful conduct of 
a child, so God bears the sins of mankind. In this case, 
it may be presumed that no one will pretend tliat bearing 
sin, means bearing punishment, or substituted suffering. Yet 
God's bearing our iniquities may be for the same purpose 
that Christ bore them, that is, to melt our hearts with his 
kindness, and reconcile us to himself. "Or despisest 
thou the riches of his goodness, forbearance, and long-suf- 
fering, not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee 
♦ to repentance ? " Rom. ii. 4. 

Fifthly, There are instances in which children are said 
to have borne the iniquities of rebellious or wicked fathers.- 
The second commandment contains the following words : 
" For I, the Lord thy God, am a jealous God, visidng 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation of them that hate me." Two 
cases are particularly mentioned in the Old Testament, in 
which the children bore the iniquities of their fathers. 
While the Israelites were in the wilderness, God thus ad- 
dressed th& fathers of that generation : — " But as for you, 
8* 
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your carcasses, they shall fall in the wilderness ; and your 
children shall wander in the wilderness forty years and 
hear your whoredoms.^^ Numb. xiv. 32, 33. 

After - a war with the Babylonians, Jereniiah, in his 
Lamentations, says : — " Our fathers have sinned and are 
not, and we have home their iniquities.^^ Lam. v. 7. 

In these cases the children bore the iniquities of their 
"fathers, not as being punished for the sins of their fathers, 
but as suffering the evil consequences of their fathers' wick- 
edness. As children are often brought into distressed 
and ruinous circumstances, by the ambition, avarice, re- 
venge, or profligacy of their parents ; so it was with the 
children spoken of in these passages. But they were not 
punished as guilty of their fathers' sins, nor were their 
sufferings* a substitute for the punishment due to their 
fathers. For the fathers fell by the displeasure of God, 
though the children bore their iniquities. In one of the 
cases, the carcasses of the fathers fell in the wilderness for 
their rebellion against the Lord. In the other, the fathers 
fell in a war with Nebuchadnezzar, in which they en- 
gaged, contrary to the advice and the warnings of a 
prophet of the Lord ; in which war, their country was . 
ruined, themselves destroyed, and their children carried 
into a long captivity. 

Sixthly. There is another sense in which some have 
supposed that children bear the iniquities of their fathers, 
and which sense is mentioned in the Bible. In the days of 
Ezekiel, this proverb seems to have been current : — " The 
fathers havg eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth are 
«et on edge!" By this, it seems they meant, that children 
were punished for the sins of their fathers. But God as- 
sured them that such was not the fact. On their part, the 
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case was thus stated : — '^Wby ! does not the son bear the in- 
iquity of the father f " In reply, God positively declar^di 
— ^^ The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father ; nei- 
ther shall the father bear the iniquity of the son." Ezek. 
xviii. 19, 20. 

it is very evident, that the son's bearing the iniquity of 
the father is here u^ed in a sense different from what it 
was by Jeremiah. For had the words been used in the 
saaie sense by both prophets, they would have direcdy 
contradicted each other. Thousands of children in every 
age bear the iniquities of their fathers in the sense in 
which the words are used by Jeremiah. But no child, it 
is believed, ever bore the sins of his father ia the sense m 
which the words are used in Ezekiel. In other words, 
thousands suffer in consequence of the vile conduct of 
their fathers ; but no one is punished for his father's trans- 
gressions. 

Exclusive of the instances which relate to the Messiah, 
we have now before us a variety of cases in which one is 
said to bear the iniquities of another. Such language ap- 
pears to have been used by the inspired writers in different 
senses on different occasions. But I have not been able 
to find a single instance in which the language is used in 
a sense analagous to that which has been given it when 
used in relation to Christ. The one which approaches 
the nearest to that sense, is the one which God positively 
disclaims, as having no place under his government. But 
even in this case, there are two points in which there is 
a want of analogy. For it can hardly be supposed, that 
the complainers in Ezekiel's time had any idea of substi- 
tuted sufferings ; or that their sufferings would exempt 
their, fathers from punishment ; and it is very certaih that 
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these complainers never co'Menitd to suffer the punishment 
due to the sins of their fathers. 

Tlie idea of substituted suffering is essential to thb 
prevalent theory respecting the atonement; and also es- 
sential to the hypothesis, that the anger or avenging justice 
of God was displayed in the sufferings of Christ. But of 
all the instances which have been brought to view, I think 
there is not one in which can be discovered the least ap- 
pearance of substituted suffering ; and this circumstance 
is, in my mind, strong proof, that the nature of Christ's 
sufferings has been greatly misunderstood ; and that the 
prevalent hypothesis respecting them is incorrect and_ un- 
warranted by the Bible. 

Had I found on careful inquiry, that the idea of substi- 
tuted punishment, or penal suffering is always implied in 
one's bearing the sins of another, as die words are used in 
the Scriptures in respect to others, what would have been 
thought of my candor and my integrity, if I should still in- 
sist that such is not the meaning of the words when used in 
relation to the Messiah ? Every reader may answer this 
question for himself. He may then reverse the supposi- 
tion, and inquire what should be thought of the candor of 
a writer who will still affirm that such must be the mean- 
ing of the words when used in reference to the Messiah, 
although they have no such meaning in any other case as 
used in the Bible ? 

Should any one be disposed to make the inquiry, 
whether one's bearing tlie iniquity of another, ever means 
what has been supposed when the language is used in 
reference to the Messiah ; let him keep in view that the 
prevalent hypothesis in^plies three ideas : 1 . That Christ 
suffered displays of divine anger or avenging justice : 
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2. That these he sufiered ks the substitute for sinners : 

3. That it was the purpose of these sufferings to exempt 
those from punishment for whom they were endured. 
With diese ideas in view, I think no impartial inquirer will 
ever be able to satisfy himself that the words in question 
were ever used in such a sense by any inspired writer. 

There are, however, other passages of Scripture which 
may afibrd light on this subject ; some of which I shall now 
exhibit. 

1. It is said of Christ, *' He hath borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows." — " Himself took our infirmities and 
bare our sicknesses." It could be only in a metaphori- 
cal sense, that he bore our griefs, our sicknesses, or our 
sins. Matthew, after recording the many miracles which 
Jesus performed on a certain occasion, tells us, that 
these things were done, '* That it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by Esaias the prophet, — >Himself took our in- 
firmities and bare our sicknesses." If, then, Christ might 
bear our sicknesses by exercising a benevolent sympathy 
and his power of healing ; why not bear our sins by be- 
nevolent labors and sufferings to redeem us from all in- 
iquity ? I see no more evidence that, in bearing our sins, 
he bore our punishment, than that in bearing our sickness- 
es, he suffered all the pains and distresses, of which be 
relieved others. 

2. Not only did Christ bear our infirmities, but Chris- 
tians are required to bear the infirmities and burdens of 
each other : — 

"We then, who are strong, ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak." Rom. xv. '1. " Bear ye one another's- 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ," Gal. vj. 2. 
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It surely is not by having the infirmities and burdens of 
others transferred to rae, that I am to comply with these 
exhortations. I am not to become their substitute, but I 
am to exercise toward them a Christlike sympathy, and do 
what I can for their relief and comfort. 

3. " For consider him that endured " — or bore — "such 
contradiction of sinners against himself, lest ye be wearied 
and (aint in your minds." Heb. xii. 3. 

How did Christ bear or " endure the contradiction of 
sinners against himself? " In other words, how did he bear 
the opposition, mockings, revilings, and insults of his per- 
secutors, before and at the time of his crucifixion ? Was 
it by suffering the punishment due to his persecutors f Or 
did he bear all this by the display of a meek and forgiving 
temper towards his enemies, and by prayers, labors, and 
sufferings for their benefit f If the latter was the way in 
which he bore the contradiction, insults, and cruelties of 
his persecutors, why not thus " bear the sins of many ? " 

4. " Let us go forth, therefore, unto him without the 
camp, bearing his reproach.^^ Heb. xiii. 13. 

How are Christians to bear the reproach of their Lord ? 
Is it by having his reproach transferred to them, that he 
may be relieved from it ? Can we bear his reproach in 
no other way, than by suffering, as he did, the death of a 
malefactor ? If we may truly bear his reproach by being 
so affected with it as to be -willing to do and to suffer 
whatever may be necessary to advance the cause for 
which he suffered ; then he might bear our sins by being 
so affected with our condidon as sinners, as freely to lay 
down his life for our sakes. 

6. " Always bearing about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus." ^ Cor.jv, 10. 
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This Paul spoke of himself and his fellow-sufierers in 
tiie cause of Christ. By " the dying of the Lord Jesus,*' 
is unquestionably meant the sufierings of Christ as '' the 
Oaptain of our salvation." How then did Paul and his 
companions, " always bear about in the body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus ? " Was it by having the sufferings of 
Christ transferred to them, so that they were continually 
enduring the death of the cross f This will hardly be 
said. By this form of speech some suppose Paul ex- 
pressed his constant suffering, or exposedness to sufiering, 
and his willingness to suffer in the cause for which the 
Savior died. This may not be all that the words were 
meant to imply. They might mean, that the Aposdes 
constantly kept in mind the event of their Lord's death, 
the objects for which he died, and the temper he display- 
ed under suffering ; and that by a consideration of these 
things they were animated in tlieir work, and excited to 
patience, fortitude, and perseverance, notwithstanding all 
the trial? and persecutions which they were called to en- 
dure. 

Of Jesus, it is said, '^ who bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree." 

Of Paul it is said, " Always bearing about in the body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus." 

Here let it be remarked, that Christ bore our sins, and 
PSiul bore Christ's sufferings or dying. If then it be the 
correct mode of interpretation to say, that in bearing our 
sins, Christ bore the punishment due to us, why must we 
not say, that in " Always bearing about the djring of the 
Lord Jesus," the sufferings of the cross were transferred 
fix)m Christ to Paul } 
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Christ suffered for our sake, and Paub suffered for 
Christ's sake. But in neither case do I perceive any thing 
like substituted penal suffering. If, however, in bearing 
our sins, Christ bore our punishment, why is it not just to 
infer, that in bearing the dying of our Lord, Paul bore over 
again the " punishment due to us all ? " 

As there are many cases in which one is represented as 
bearing or having borne the sins of others, is it not re- 
markable, that a meaning has been given to the words 
when applied to Christ, which is essentially different from 
their meaning in every other case in which they are used 
in the Bible ? 



CHAPTER XVL 

The Agony in the Garden not the Effect of God's Anger. 

" Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me ; 
nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done. And there 
appeared an Angel unto him from heaven, strengthening 
him ; ai\d being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly, 
and his sweat was, as it were, great drops of blood, falling 
down to the ground." Luke xxii. 42-44. 
. " Who in the days of his flesh, when he had offered up 
prayers . and supplications, with strong cryings and tears, 
unto him that was able to save him from death ; and was 
heard, in that he feared." Heb. v. 7. 

The agony of our Lord in the garden has occasioned 
much inquiry and diversity of opinion. The two passages 
which have been quoted, are supposed to relate to the 
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same events Many have believed, that the agony was 
caused by displays of God's anger against the sufferer, as 
the substitute for sinners. Those who advocate this hy- 
pothesis, suppose, that on any other supposition, our Lord 
must appear to great disadvantage, compared with other 
mar^rs, some of whom, and even some females, have 
displayed remarkable fortitude under cruel sufferings, on 
the rack, or at the stake ; yet our Lord could say, " My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death." Against 
the hypothesis that the agony was occasioned by the anger 
of God, several queries and remarks will be submitted. 

1. By whom was the Angel sent to strengthen the suf- 
fering Savior ? Surely he was sent by God, and probably 
in answer to the prayer of the Son. But would this 
have been done, had the Son been suffering by his Father's 
anger f 

2. The cause of the agony is not stated ; but as the 
Son was one in whom the Father was ever well pleased^ 
the hypothesis that he suffered God's anger, seems to me 
incongruous and unnatural 

3. While in the body, there is a great diversity in the 
natural constitutions of persons, as to liability to be distressr 
ed in the prospect of great suffering ; so great is this di- 
veraty, that it is unsafe to judge of the moral character of 
a person from his apparent firmness or want of firmness 
on such occasions. Some of the best of men, and some 
of the worstj have displayed astonishing fortitude or in- 
difference in respect to sufferings; and some of both 
classes have been greatly distressed and overwhelmed with 
grief. Besides, the same person may at different limes 
evince very different feelings in respect to similar evils 

9 

V 
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and sufferings, according to the different states'of his ner- 
vous system, or his bodily health. 

4. It is to be observed, that the agony of Christ im- 
plied nothing inconsistent with the most perfect confidence 
in Grod, and entire submission to his will. For while 
he could say, " My soul is exceeding sorrowful," he could 
also say to his Father, " Not my wiU,i)ut thine be done." 
Hence we have a proof, that great grief is not incompati- 
ble with entire resignation to the will of God. 

5. Whatever might be the cause or the causes of the 
agony, it was but a momentary suffering. For immedi- 
ately after Christ's return the third time from prayer, Ju- 
das appeared with a band of so}dier3 to arrest him ; and 
who could have displayed more magnanimity and forti- 
tude than Jesus did on that occasion ! All he said to 
Judas, to the band, and afterwards to the Sanhedrim, and 
to Pilate, evinced the most perfect fortitude and self- 
possession. So did every thing subsequent to the agony, 
till he expired on the cross, if we except the short and 
unexplained exclamation, " My God, my (rod, why hast 
thou forsaken me ! " Is it, then, safe to infer from mo- 
mentary agonies, the causes of which are to us unknown, 
that Christ either endured Almighty wrath, or was defi- 
cient in fortitude of mind ? Such inferences appear to 
me unwarranted by the circumstances of the case, and 
highly presumptuous and reprehensible. 

6. It should be remembered, that it was the appoint- 
ment of God, that the Captain of our salvation should 
be " made perfect through suffering ; " and the agony in 
the garden might be designed to perfect the exhibition of 
the Son's " obedience unto death," If the agony was 
occasioned in part by overwhelming views of the suffer- 
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iogs he was aboat to endure on the cross, these views 
may have been presented to his mind for the more perfect 
trial of his c<Mifidence and submission. Besides, the agony 
itself was well adapted to prevent any suspicion that his 
apparent submission was the fruit of Stoical principles or 
Stoical feeling ; and to teach all his followers to beware 
of judging unfavorably of « the moral characters of men, 
merely on the ground that they appear susceptible of deep 
feeling in the prospect of great sufferings. For the Cap- 
tain of our salvation was ^^a man of sorrows and ac* 
quainted with grief." 

7. In addition to the prospect of an ignominious and 
cruel death, there might be other things which greatly 
contributed to the agony in the garden; — ^things too, which 
will remain unknown to men in the present state. There 
are, however, some things which appear to me not im* 
probable as among the causes of the agony, and which I 
shall venture to suggest. 

It is reasonable to suppose, that Jesus well knew that 
great things were depending on his obedience unto death ; 
and that, although he possessed miraculous powers, he was 
" a partaker of flesh and blood," and in " all points " lia- 
ble to be " tempted like as we are." In the garden, he 
might have a clear foresight of the malignity and the insults 
which he was about to experience from his deluded per- 
secutors. What, then, could be more natural, than that he 
should feel a deep concern, lest by some improper word, 
or resentful feeling, he should mar the sacrifice which he 
was about to offer ? This concern would naturally be in- 
creased, by clear and affecting views of the sinful state of 
mankind, the miseries to which they were exposed, and 
from which be had been i^ent to redeem them* 
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Another thing deserves our notice : — Jesus had foretold 
the miseries which were coming on Jerusalem ; and while 
on his then recent journey to that place, "when he be- 
held the city, he wept over it," and uttered an affecting 
lamentation. Suppose, then, that while in the garden, he 
had not only a clear view of his approaching crucifixion, 
—of the blindness and bitterness of his persecutors,— -of 
the obduracy with which they would say to Pilate, — " His 
blood be on us and on our children," — ^but also of the 
fearful ruin which awaited that people ; how could it be 
otherwise than that his feeling heart should be filled with 
the keenest anguish ? If, while at a distance from the 
city, the sight of it caused him to weep and lament, how 
exquisite must have been his grief in the garden, if, in his 
view, his own crucifixion was associated with i\\e suffer- 
ings which were soon to be brought on his persecuting 
countrymen ! 

That this last conjecture is not destitute of probability, 
may appear from a striking passage in our Lord's histo- 
ry, which perhaps deserves more attention than it has 
hitherto received. After the sentence of death had been 
passed upon him, and while on his way to the cross, 
he was followed by "a great company of people? 
and of women, who also bewailed and lamented him. 
But Jesus turning unto them, said. Daughters of Jerusa- 
lem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and for 
your children. For behold, the days are coming in the 
which they shall say, Blessed are the barren, and the 
wombs that never bare, and the paps that never* gave 
suck. Then shall they begin to say to the. niountains, 
Fall on us, and to the hills. Cover us. . For if they do 
these things in the green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry ! " Luke xxiii. 27-31. 
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Here we are caDed to contemplate the beDevolence of 
our Savior's heart, while on his way to the cross. It is 
not to be doubted that he felt much on his own account ; 
yet he seems to have had far deeper feelings on account of 
the miseries which were coming on his unhappy country- 
men and country-women. His language to the women, 
who were weeping and lamenting on his account, was not 
of the nature of derision, nor of disapprobation, as though 
he bad no occasion for their sympathy, nor as though 
their weeping for him was improper. But in- return for 
their sympathy for him, he expressed in a feeling manner 
his sympathy and concern for them and their children ; 
assuring them that however distressing his situation was 
or might appear to them to be, yet they had still greater 
reason to be concerned for themselves and their children. 
His words seem to imply, that the sufierings which were 
coming on himself were light when compared with those 
which were coming on the people of Jerusalem. 

Now let it be remembered, that Christ's language to 
the women was uttered after the agony in the garden, and 
while approaching the place of crucifixion. If, then, the 
agony in the garden had been the effect of God's anger, 
and if, on his way to the cross, he was in expectation of 
feeling such further displays of God's wrath, a3 would be 
equivalent to all the miseries which might justly be inflict- 
ed on a world of sinners, — or 

**A weight of wo, more than whole worlds could bear;'^ 
would he, so situated, have been likely to utter the sym- 
pathetic language which he addressed to the weeping 
" daughters of Jerusalem ? " Could he, with propriety, 
have suggested to them, that they had more cause to weep 
for themselves and for their children, than for him ? 
9* 
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These thoughts relating to the agony are submitted to thei 
candid consideration of my brethren. I do not pretend 
to know the causes of the agony ; but I think it may be 
accounted for in a manner more scriptural, than, that of 
imputing it to God's anger ; fqr, to me, such an imputa- 
tion is too shocking for words to express. 

Before dismissing this subject, it may be proper briefly 
to answer a question, which has been proposed by a wria- 
ter of acknowledged respectability* The question is 
stated as follows : — 

" Since he did not suffer on account of any guilt of his 
own, on what ground can they reconcile his sufferings with 
the justice of God, who hold that he is not a substitute for - 
sinners ? " * 

If by Christ's suffering as " a substitute for sinners," 
were meant no more than that he actually suffered to save 
us from sin and suffering, I should readily acquiesce. 
But more than this is meant in the common use of the 
words, and more is unquestionably meant by the writer 
who proposed the question. The following remarks are 
therefore submitted in answer to his inquiry. 

1. The justice of God is not at variance with his be- 
nevolence and mercy ; and it seems to be a law of benev- 
olence, that every rational being should be willing to do or 
to suffer, whatever may be really necessary for the good 
of the intelligent universe. 

2. I h^ve not found m the Bible, nor in the book of 
Providence, any passage which says, that it would be un- 
just in God to subject an innocent or even a holy being to 
temporary suffering, if this be necessary to a wise wid 

* Professor Stuart's Discourses, p. 12. 
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beaeFolent purpose. Besides, a vast amount of suffering 
is endured by animals, which are not supposed to be either 
sinners or substitutes for sinners. Yet who vetitures to 
arraign the justice of God on this account f 

2. Christ and his Apostles have mentioned various im- 
portant purposes which were to be answered by his death, 
all of them having relation to the redemption of sinners, 
but no one of them importing that he suffered displays of 
God's anger, as a substitute for sinners. 

4. The more benevolent any person is, the more ready 
he will be to expose himself to perils and sufferings, when 
this shall appear to him necessary to the salvation of 
others. After Paul became a Christian, to what perils 
and sufferings did he voluntarily expose himself for the 
salvation of sinners ! He had indeed been himself a sin- 
ner ; but he had obtained forgiveness, — and who will sup- 
pose that his sufferings as an Apostle, were of the nature 
of punishment, for the offences which God had graciously 
forgiven ? or that he suffered as a substitute for those who 
were saved by his ministry f Besides, do not many pious 
missionaries of the present day, not only hazard their 
lives, but really suffer much in their benevolent endea- 
vors to do good to others ? And dp they not, in the scrip- 
tural sense of the words, " suffer for well-doing ?" If they 
do, why is not this as inconsistent with the justice of God, 
as it would have been for Christ to suffer in the same 
way ? Jesus had delight in doing good, in making others 
happy, and for such "joy set before him, he endured the 
cross, despising the shame ;" and I have.no doubt, that 
many of the missionaries of the present day, imitate the 
Captain of their salvation, by acting on the same benevo- 
lent principle. But I see no occasion for supposing their 
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missionary sufierings to be of the nature of punishment for 
their own sins, nor a substitute for the punishment due to 
others, to "reconcile them with the justice of Grod." 
" Blessed are they who suffer for righteousness' sake ; for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven." Matt. v. 10. 

There is one passage in the writings of Paul, which I 
think may be pertinently introduced in this place, as af- 
fording a further illustration of my views of the agony in 
the garden, and also a further answer to the question re- 
lating to " the justice of God.*' In speaking of himself, 
Paul makes the following most solemn declaration : — 

" I say the truth in Christ, I lie not ; my conscience 
also bearing me witness, in the Holy Ghost, that I have 
great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart ; for I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ, for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh." Rom. ix. 
1,2, 3. * 

As a literal translation of the second verse. Dr. Mac- 
knight gives the following : — " That I have great grief, 
and unceasing anguish of heart." Perhaps no other pas* 
sage can be found in the Bible, more analogous to the ac- 
counts given of the agony in the garden. Yet this " an- 
guish of heart " in Paul was occasioned by his deep 
concern for his " brethren and kinsmen according to the 
flesh." He perceived their blindness in rejecting the 
gospel, and probably had an awful view of the miseries 
which were combg on that nation, according to the pre- 
diction of Christ. It was the benevolence of his heart, 
in view of dieir condition, that occasioned bis anguish. 
Why should not the Messiah be affected in a eimilar man- 
ner ? But who will say that the 'sufferings of Paul, which 
fae ihus feelingly describes, were either a puDisbm^t for 
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his own sins, or a substitute for the punishment due to 
others? It is presumed that no enlightened Christian 
will assert either the one or the other. Yet who feels any 
difficulty as to reconciling these sufferings of this Apostle, 
" vritb the justice of God ? " * 

* The third verse has been translated and explained in different ways ; 
and it has occasioned considerable controversy. In saying, *' I could 
wish that myself were accursed from Christ," &c. some have supposed, 
that Paul meant solemnly to declare, that he should be willing to be 
damned, if that might be .the means of saving his brethren. Othen 
suppose, that he meant no more than tiiat he should be willing to be 
excommunicated from the visible church. Another mode of explaining 
the passage has recently occurred to my mind, which I shall venture to 
propose, for the consideration of others, without pretending to any as* 
surance of its correctness. - ' 

The same Apostle, in his Epistle to the Galatians, says : " Christ hatb 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being nuule a curse for U9, 
For it is written. Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree." Here, 
being accursed, or .** made a curse," means, being subjected to the infa- 
mous death of the cross. Is it not, then, probable that Paul had in 
view, the ignominious death of Christ, when he said, «* I could wish 
that myself were accursed'; " and that his meanhig was, that he should 
be willing to suffer the death of the cross, if, by that means, his brethren 
might become partakers of the blessings of the gospel .' If the Greek pre- 
position &iri, iapo,"] which, in our version, is translated from, may pro^ 
perly be rendered like, or after, meaning, after the example, I should 
have little doubt that what I have suggested, is the meaning of the 
Apostie. Then the verse might read thus : '< For I could wish that 
myself were accursed Uke Christ, 'or, after the manner of Christy for 
my brethren aud kinsmen according to the flesh." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Saffering for Well-doing not Punishment. 

To regard all the sufferings of the present life as of the 
nature of punishment is, in nay opinion, an error of injuri- 
' OMS tendency. Tlie sufferings of men are from various 
causes, and doubtless for various purposes ; and while 
some suffer "for evil-doing," others "suffer for well- 
doing," Job's friends mistook his character, by regarding 
his sufferings as of the nature of punishment. Similar 
mistakes may have been made by others. To regard the 
sufferings of the Apostles and early Christians as punish- 
ments, seems to me akogether improper, and inconsistent 
with what is said in the Scriptures respecting them. 
Equally improper it is, so to regard the sufferings which 
benevolent men bring on themselves by attempts to re- 
claim and save the vicious from dangers or calamities, 
intOxwhich their, vices have brought them. 

I was led to these reflections, by observing what ap- 
peared to me a great inaccuracy in the reasoning of 
Bishop Butler on the mediation of Jesus Christi He 
very jusdy compares the mediation and sufferings of the 
Messiah, with events which often occur in the course of 
natural providence. The following are some of his ju- 
dicious remarks :- — 

"When, in the daily course of natural providence, it is 
appointed that innocent people should suffer for the faults 
of the guilty ; this is liable to the very same objection as 
the instance we are now considering. The infinitely 
greater importance of that appointment of Christianity, 
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whicA is objected against, does not hinder, but it may be, 
«s It pl^only is, an appointment of the very same kind with 
what die world aflbrds us daily examples of." 

^ Men, by their follies, run themselves into extreme dis- 
tress, — into difficulties wUch would be absolutely fatal to 
. them,^ere it not for the interposition and assistance of 
others. Grod' commands, by the law of nature, that we 
affinrd th^m this assistance, m many cases, where we can- 
not do it without very great pains, and labor, and suffer- 
ings to ourselves. And we see in what variety of ways 
one person's sufferings contribute to the relief of another, 
and how, or by whiat particular means, this comes to pass, 
or follows from the constitution and laws of nature, which 
come under our notice ; and being familiarized to it, men 
are not shocked widi it." pp. 416, 417. WUson^s 2d 
edition. 

These remarks perfectly accord with what I believe to 
be true, as to the^ sense in vrtiich Christ suffered for us. 
The cases are numerous in which good men expose 
themselves to suffering, in their attempts to benefit, or save 
the guilty, or vicious. In this sense, one often suffers for 
another ; and the virtuous frequenUy thus suffer for the 
guilty. Sometimes, too, the sufferings result from the 
prejudice, the malignity, and the violence, of the very 
persons whose happiness the sufferers are seeking. These 
appear to me as examples of what Peter meant, by suf- 
fering " as a Christian," and suffering " for well-doing ; " 
and 'also what the Messiah meant, by suffering " for righ- 
teousness* sakcj^ — for " his sakCy^ and " for the gospePs 
safe." 

What I regalias the inaccuracy of Bishop Butler, does 
not appear in the passages I have quoted, but in what he 
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says in connexion with them, in which he represents the 
sufferings that men endure, in their exertions to befriend 
the guilty, as " vicarious punishments." The next sen- 
tence to the one last quoted, is the following': — " So that 
the reason of their insisting upon objections of the forego- 
ing kind against the satisfaction of Christ, Is either, that 
they do not consider God's settled and uniform appoint- 
ments, as his appointments at all, or else they forget that 
vicarious punishment is a providential appointment of eve- 
ry day's experience." 

In reference to the same kind of suffering, the Bishop 
had before said, " vicarious punishments may be fit and 
absolutely necessary." 

Tliere is a sense in which such sufierings may be pro- 
perly called " vicarious sufferings'^ as one suffers them for 
or on account of another, and with a hope to save the 
other from suffering. But I am not acquainted with any 
sense, in which such sufferings can with any propriety be 
called " vicarious punishments.^ It is remarkable, that 
so profound and accurate a thinker, should have applied 
the word punishment, to sufferings " for WfeU-dping." But 
he had, probably, bpen long in the habit of speaking of the 
sufferings of Christ, as of the nature of punishment for our 
sins. It was his object in writing, to illustrate an analogy 
between the phenomena of natural providence, and the 
phenomena of the Christian dispensation. He clearly per- 
ceived an analogy between the sufferings which good men 
have often brought on themselves by their exertions to 
save the guilty, and die sufferings of the Savior of the 
world ; and to perfect his analogy, he applied to both, the 
terms " vicarious punishment." He wafpl think, correct 
in supposing, that if die terms are applicable m eidier case. 
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diey must be in both. Had he excluded the idea of pun- 
ishmeDt from the sufferings of Christ, he would have had 
no temptation to apply it to other sufferings for well-doing. 
Had he omitted it in both cases/ his analogy on this point 
woald have been perfect and striking. But after repre- 
senting the sufferings of Christ as a punishment endured 
by the innocent, as a ^bstitute for the guilty, he might in 
vain have sought for any analogy to this in the course of 
natural providence, had he not resorted to the unwar- 
ranted expedient of applying the term punishment to suf- 
ferings for well-doing. 

It is true, that the barbarous usages of war might have 
furnished many examples, in which military vengeance has 
been inflicted on those who had no concern in originating 
the quarrel between the parties, — and on such ground, the 
party inflicting the evil has professed to have done enough 
to vindicate his honor, and consented to pardon the guilty, 
or make peace with him. But such facts would have been 
too shocking to the mind of Bishop Butler, and to other 
Christians, to be exhibited as analogous to the conduct of 
God in the sufferings of his Son, Yet, shocking as the idea 
must be to every reflecting Christian, it may be seriously 
doubted, whether there be any thing else, in the course of 
natural providence, more analogous to the hypothesis, that 
God inflicted on his innocent Son, " the punishment due to 
us all," that he might, consistently with his honor, pardon 
the penitent. 

It would not be difficult to show, that later writers than 
Bishop Butler have also failed of making a proper dis-. 
tinction between punishment and sufferings for well-do- 
ing. But instead of this, I shall briefly exhibit further 
evidence of the iynportance of making this distinction. 
10 
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In the Sermon on the Mount, our Lord said to his dis- 
ciples, — "Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness' sake ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you, falsely 
for my sake. Rejoice and be exceedbg glad, for great 
b your reward in heaven ; for so persecuted they the 
prophets which were before you." Matt. v. 10-12. 

Would Christ have thus encouraged men to expose 
themselves to displays of Grod's avenging justice ? Would 
he have pronounced men ^* blessed," who suffer the effects 
of God's displeasure f or would he have called on them 
to " rejoice " in suffering -punishment from the hand of 
their Maker ? No reflecting Christian can, I think, an- 
swer these questions in the affirmative ; or, having duly 
considered the subject, deem it proper to denominate such 
sufferings " vicarious punishments." 

It then becomes a serious question : — ^Did not the 
Lord Jesus " suffer for well-doing f " Wag he not " per- 
secuted for righteousness' sake ? " In his last interview 
with his disciples, before the crucifixion, he said to them, 
— " If they have persecuted me, they will persecute you." 
" In the world ye shall have tribulation ; but be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world." Then, in the Rev- 
elation, he is represented as saying, " To him that over- 
cometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as 
I also overcame, and am set down with my Father in Ws 
throne." Rev. iii. 21. 

After Jesus had given his disciples such powerful eb« 
couragements, in his Sermon on the Mount, to suffer for 
" righteousness' sake," he gave them an example of such 
sufferings, in that " for the joy that was set belore him, be 
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endured the cross, despising the shame." On this ground, 
Peter encouraged Christians patiently to suffer for well- 
doing, and said, — ^ For hereunto are ye called, because 
Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye 
should follow his steps." 2 Pet. ii. 21. If, then, it is im- 
proper to regard the sufferings of the Aposdes and other 
Christians for righteousness' sake as vicarious punish- 
ments, why not equally improper so to denominate the 
sufferings of Christ } 

With litde variadon, I may here repeat the yirords of 
Bishop Buder : " The infinitely greater importance of 
that appointment," by which the Captain of our salvation 
suffered, ^^ does not hinder, but it may be, as it plamly is, 
an appointment of the very same kind as that," by which 
others have " suffered for well-doing," or " for righteous- 
ness' sake." The Bishop appears to have been fully 
aware, that these different ^' appointments," are of ^' the 
same nature." In this, I cordially acquiesce ^ but I can- 
not agree with him, that such sufferings are " vicarious 
punishments," or punishments of any kind, in any proper 
sense of the word. 

The hypothesis that Christ did not suffer punishment 
for us, but suffered for righteousness' sake, is, in my 
opinion, so far from diminishing the value of these suffer- 
ings, or their efficacy on human salvation, that it enhan- 
ces their value^ sets them in the strongest light, and puts 
it in Qur power to understand how they may have their 
saving influence. This point is, I hope, fairly illustra- 
ted in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

^ Christ's Views of his own Suflferings. 

Had the Messiah understood that his sufferings were to 
be a substitute for the punishment due to sinners, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that he would have given some intima- 
tion of the fact, either in announcing the objects of hts 
mission, — in predicting liis own sufferings, — in his private 
interview with his Apostles before the crucifixion, — or ia 
what he said of the day of judgment. What, then, are 
the facts in these cases ? 

1. In all that Christ said of the objects of his missioQ, 
I have been unable to find a word which has any appear- 
ance of intimating that he came to suffer as our substitute* 
It is true, that in one instance, he said, — " The Son of 
Man is come not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many." But the mean- 
ing of this has been explained, and, I hope, satisfactorily, 
in another chapter. 

2. In various forms, the Messiah predicted his own suf- 
feringis and death ^ but in all of them he was silent as to 
his suffering as a substitute. On one occasion, he predict- 
ed his own death, .by saying, — " As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be 
lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him should not per- 
ish, but have eternal life." John iii. 14, 15. Let it, then, 
be considered, that the brazen serpent was not lifted up 
as an expression of God's anger, but of his saving mercy, 
and that " even so " the Messiah was to be " lifted up," as 
an appointed means for the healing of our moral maladies. 
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In the parable of the vineyard, the Savior foretold, in a 
very intelligible manner, that his death would be effected 
by persecutors. The prophets that had been sent to the 
Jews, he denominated " servantSf'^ while he took to him- 
self the rank and title of au^only Son. Though the Jews 
had persecuted the prophets, " beating some and killing 
some ; " — ^yet having one Son, God sent him, saying, 
"they will reverence my Son." But "they took him, 
and killed him, and cast him out of the vineyard." Mark 
xii. 1—9. How could Christ have more clearly represent- 
ed that his sufferings would be of a nature similar to the 
sufierings of the prophets that had been persebuted even 
unto death. Besides, Jesus was so far from representing 
that his sufferings would be a substitute for the sufferings 
of his enemies, that he forewarned them that God would 
destroy the murderers of his Son. 

There is still further evidence that Christ foretold his 
sufferings, not as effects of God's avenging justice, but as 
the effects of persecuting malignity. A little before the ac- 
count of the transfiguration, Matthew says, — " From that 
time forth Jesus began to show unto his disciples, how 
that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of 
the elders and chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, and 
be raised again the third day." Matt. xvi. 21. 

From this passage, it would seem that Matthew here 
meant to give the substance of what Jesus " from that time 
forth " communicated to his Apostles respecting the suffer- 
ings that he was to endure, and what would be the nature 
and causes of his death. Mark and Luke both mention 
this instance of Christ's foretelling his death. Besides ^ 
this, Luke mentions what the angels said on this subject 
to the women at the sepulchre of Jesus, after his resurrec'- 
10* 
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lion. Perceiving that the object of the women was to 
see the body of Jesus, the angels said to thera, — " He is 
not here, but is risen. Remember how he spake unto you 
when he was yet in Galilee, saying, — ^The Son of Man 
must be delivered into the hands of sinful men, and be 
crucified, and the third day rise again." Luke xxiv. 6, 7. 

Such were the predictions of the Messiah respecting his 
own sufferings, without any intimation that to the " many 
things " which he should suffer from " the elders and chief 
priests," would be superadded infinitely greater sufferings 
from the avenging justice of God. 

3. With respect to the private interview of Christ with 
his disciples a little before his death, it may be observed, 
that it appears to have been his desire not only to instruct 
them, but to comfort thera, and to suggest considerations 
adapted to fortify their minds, and to prepare them for the 
awful event which was then at hand. If then he had 
understood that his sufferings were {o be a substitute 
for the punishment due to the Apostles and all other sin- 
ners, — that this was the only ground on which any 
sinner could be forgiven, and that this doctrine was to be 
the theme of Apostolic preaching ; how natural it must 
have been for him in that interview to disclose the all-im- 
portant facts ! Surely nothing could have been more nat- 
ural or more interesting ; yet we look in vain to find one 
idea of this kind, in any part of the interview. I can ac- 
count for this silence on no other ground, than that Jesus 
had no such ideas to communicate, — in other words, that 
be did not understand that his sufferings were to be a sub- 
stitute for the punishment due to sinners. ' 

4. If the sufferings of Christ were known to him as a 
substitute for the punishment due to sinners, and the only 
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ground on which God pardons the penitent, it would be 
natural to expect to find these essential ideas clearly com-^ 
municated in what he said of the day of judgment and 
future retribution. But in all he said on these subjects, I 
have not found the least allusion to such a doctrine, or 
such a mode of divine forgiveness. On the contrary, the 
Messiah, in unequivocal language, represented that men 
will be rewarded or punished according to their own char- 
acters or works. The faitjiful servant is to be rewarded 
according to his improvement of the talents committed to 
his trust. The slothful servant is to be punished for hiding 
his talent in the earth, or neglecting to improve it. To 
one class of people, the King or Judge will say, — 
" Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you." But why this mark of approba- 
tion and acceptance f Does the Judge say, — ' For 
I suffered an equivalent for all the miseries which justice 
could have inflicted on you, and ye are justified by the 
imputation of my righteousness ? ' Not a word of all 
this is to be found as uttered by the Judge. But in as- 
signing the reasons for his approbation, he says : — " For 
I was hungry, and ye gave me food ; I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me drink ; I was a stranger, and ye lodged me ; 
I was naked, and ye clothed me ; I was sick, and yd as- 
sisted me ; I was in prison, and ye visited me. Then the 
righteous will answer him, — Lord, when did we see thee 
hungry, and fed thee ; or thirsty, and gave thee drink f 
When did we see thee a stranger, and lodged thee ; or 
naked, and clothed thee ? When did we see thee sick or 
in prison, and visited thee f The King will reply to them, 
—Verily I say unto you, that inasmuch as ye have done 
this to any the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me." Matth. xxv. 35-40. CampbeWs translation. 
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Is it then to be believed, that the Savior himself would 
have given such an account of the ground or reasons of 
our acceptance with God, had he supposed that the peni- 
tent can be justified or pardoned only on the ground of 
substituted sufferings, or the imputation of his righteous- 
ness ? The followers of Christ are by him encouraged 
to expect that all their benevolent works will be remem- 
bered at the great day, and rewarded by grace. Instead 
of teaching them that they are .to be rewarded only on the 
ground of what He has done and suffered for them^ he 
taught that they are to be rewarded according to what 
they shall have done and suffered for Him. What they 
do for his disciples, he accounts as done to himself, and 
not even the giving a cup of water to a disciple in the nanae 
of a disciple, is to fail of a gracious reward. He also 
pronounces them blessed, who sufier for righteousness' 
sake, and assures them that great shall be their reward in 
heaven. Is not this a perfect contrast to much of the 
preaching of the present day ? 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Apostolic Views of Christ's Sufferings. 

If the Apostles had understood the sufferings of Christ 
as a substitute for the future punishment of those who 
obey the gospel, it is reasonable to suppose, diat this doc- 
trine would have been clearly stated and urged on the day 
of pentecost, after they had been so wonderfully filled with 
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the Spirit of God. The death of Christ was then a recent 
ereDt ; it was the great topic of conversation and inquiry ; 
aod it was distinctly brought to view in the first sermon of 
Peter on that occasion, and in the subsequent sermons re- 
corded in the Acts of the Aposdes. The preachers were 
very careful to show that Jesus was the Christ, and that 
iiis death and resurrection accorded with the ancient pre- 
dictioDs respecting the Messiah, and were therefore proofs 
that Jesus was the person whose coming had been foretold 
by Moses and other propliets. Had these preachers sup- 
posed also that the sufferings of Jesus were a substitute 
for their own future punishment, — the future punishment 
of all who should believe on him, and that this was the 
only ground on which God could pardon any sinner ; is it 
possible that they should have omitted to say a single 
word on this doctrine, in all their sermons which were put 
on record ? 

The first sermon of I^eter had a powerful effect. The 
bearers were " pricked in their hearts," — filled with con- 
cern, and exclaimed, — "Men and brethren,. what shall we 
do ? " Peter answered, — " Repent and be baptized eve- 
ry one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remis- 
sion of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. Then they that gkdly received his word were 
baptized ; and the same day there were added unto them 
about 3000 souls." We have, therefore, strong evidence 
that such views of the atonement as have long been prev- 
alent, were not entertained by the Aposdes, and were not 
necessary to the most salutary effects in preaching the gbs- 
pel. 

We have in the Acts, sketches of a number of Paul's 
BeroQons, as well as of Peter's; and it appears that Paul 
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was as silent as Peter, respectiDg the doctrioe of substitut- 
ed sufierings. I do not find that either of them, or any 
other inspired teacher, ever taught that Christ suffered the 
penalty due to our sins, or an equivalent for that penalty. 
That the Apostles had no such Views of the subject, may 
be further evident from other facts. 

More, it is supposed, than twenty-five years after the cru- 
cifixion, while on a visit to Jerusalem, Paul was advised by 
James and the elders to comply witli the law relating to the 
Nazarites, and to " be at charges " with sonae men who 
were then under the " vow." James and the elders said to 
him, — " Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews 
there are who believe, and they are all zealous of the hw. 
And they are informed of thele, that thou teachest all the 
Jews who are among the gentiles to forsake Moses, say- 
ing, that they ought not to circumcise their children, nei- 
ther to walk after the customs. What is it therefore ? the 
multitude must needs come together, for they will hear 
that thou art come. Do, therefore, this tliat we say to 
thee : We have four men which have a vow on them ; 
them take and purify thyself with them, and be at charges 
with them, that they may shave their heads, and all may 
know that those things whereof they were informed con- 
cerning thee, are nothing 5 but that thou thyself walkest 
orderly and keepest the law." Acts xxi. 20-24. 

The vow here spoken of, is supposed to be the vow ol 
the Nazarite. The law respecting this vow is recorded in 
the sixth chapter of the book of Numbers. Various cere- 
monies were to be performed, and various offerings were 
required, one of which was the sin-offering. With ihQ 
advice of James and the elders, Paul readily complied. 
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Let it then be asked, Do not these facts afford reason to 
believe, that a great mistake has prevailed respecting nn* 
offerings or sacrificial atonements ; and a similar mistake 
in regard to the atonement by Jesus Christ ? Had James 
and the elders regarded the sin-offering as a substitute for 
penal sufferings, and had they regarded the atonement 
of Christ as a substitute for the future sufferings of sinners, 
would they have advised Paul to comply with the law of 
the Nazarite ? Or had Paul viewed the atonement in that 
light, could he have submitted to their advice ? In that 
view of the atonement by Jesus Christ, would not the sin- 
offering by Paul have been setting at nought the blood of 
the covenant ? 

But if the sacrificial atonements, or sin-offerings, were 
instituted tokens or symbols of Divine mercy, designed to 
reconcile men unto God, Paul's presenting a sin-offering 
on that occasion would imply no disrespect to the greater 
sacrifice made by the Son of God, any more than offer- 
^g a contrite confession of sin, or a prayer for, pardoning 
mercy. 

Besides, what James and the elders said of the " many 
thousands of Jews," who believed "that they were all 
zealous of the law," is still further proof that the Apos- 
tles had never taught these believers to regard the suffer- 
ings of their Lord as a substitute for the penal sufferings of 
sinners. As long as they were zealous of their ceremonial 
W, and had it in their power, they doubtless continued 
their sacrificial atonements ; and these were probably con- 
tinued till the destruction of Jesusalem. 

The Aposdes, as well as their Lord, spoke of the future 
judgment ; and like their Master, diey taught that " eve- 
7 wan shall be rewarded according to his works, whethpr 
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they be good or bad." In speaking on this momentous 
subject, they did not, that I have observed, say a single 
word which has even the appearance of the doctrine of 
substituted sufferings, or imputed righteousness, as the 
ground of pardon and acceptance. 

The manner in which the Apostles spoke of the cruci- 
fixion is also to be noticed. If the prevalent views of the 
atonement are correct, the mere sufferings of the cross 
must have been as nothing, or no more than a drop to the 
ocean, compared with the infinity of sufferings which 
Christ endured as our substitute. Yet the supposed 
superadded sufferings occasioned by the justice and anger 
of God, are not, I think, so much as alluded to by the 
Apostles. In two instances, they have indeed mentioned 
that he bore our sins, or the sins of many. But I think it 
has been shown, that this phraseology does not imply pun- 
ishment, or IJivine anger. Besides, it was " in his ovm 
body on the tree," that he is said to have borne our sins. 
This implies no more than sufferings by crucifixion. 

Paul tells us of his preaching Christ crucified, and of his 
determination not to know any thing among the Corinthi- 
ans, "save Jesus Christ and him crucified." Had he 
known that Christ endured for us a species of sufferings 
infinitely more intense and horrible than those of crucifix- 
ion, would he have omitted to mention them ? In speak- 
ing-of Christ to the Philippians he tells us, that "being 
found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of tlie cross," 

Why did he say, " even the death of the cross,^* if this 
were but the shadow of the evils he endured ? Why 
did he not say, in the bold, emphatic language of 
modern writers, that Christ suffered for us, " the wrath 
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of God," — " equivalent to all the bcMTors and miseries of 
bell/'— <' as great as the endless sufferings of all man- 
kiod ? " If such were the facts, and such the ground and 
the only ground on which the penitent can be pardoned, 
tbe conduct of the Apostles in uniformly omitting to state 
it, is to me perfectly inexplicable. 

Christ and his Apostles must have had some weighty 
reason for neglecting to state, explain, and urge the doc- 
trine of vicarious punishment, as the only ground of par- 
don ; and I can think of no reason which appears to me 
so probable as this, — that they had no belief in such a 
doctrine. But on the supposition that other reasons may 
be given for this neglect, still I should think their example 
in this particular, worthy to be imitated by uninspired 
men. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Pre-requisites to Pardon not Substitutes for Punishment 

To seek and to 5ave that which was lost was the great 
purpose of our Savior's mission. In executing this pur- 
pose, he exposed himself to suffering, and sacrificed his 
life. Hence the pardon and salvation of sinners are often 
ascribed to his sufferings, his blood, or his death. But 
such facts are no proof that his sufferings were a substitute 
for the punishment due to us ; for our pardon and salvation 
*r€(, in a similar manner, ascribed to various other causes 
or means, which no one can reasonably imagine to have 
11 
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been substitutes for punishment. Some of these will be 
exhibited. 

1. T^e gospel ascribes our redemption, pardon, and 
salvation, to the love, the grace, or the mercy of God. 
" For God so loved the world," accounts for every thing 
relating to the salvation of sinners. 

2. Our recovery, pardon, and salvation, 'are as clearly 
ascribed to the righteousness, the obedience, the resurrec- 
tion, and the life of Jesus Christ, as they are to his suffer- 
ings, his blood, or his death. " By the righteousness of 
one, the free gift came upon all men to justiGcation of life." 
" So by the obedience of one shall many be made righ- 
teous." " Who was delivered for our offences, and raised 
again for our justification." " For if, when we were ene- 
niies, we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, 
much more being reconciled we shall be saved by his life." 

3. Our recovery and salvation are ascribed to the in- 
fluence of the truth, or the word of God, and to the agency 
of ministers in preaching the gospel. " Born again not of 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of 
God." "Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of Grod." " But how shall they hear without a 
preacher i " " The preaching of the cross is to them 
that perish, foolishness ; but to them that are saved, it is 
the power of God." " To the one we are a savor of 
death unto death, and to the other a savor of life unto 
life." " If ye continue in my word, then are ye my dis- 
diples indeed," — " and ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free." " For my words, they are 
spirit, and they are life." 

. 4. Our recovery and salvation are ascribed to the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. *< It is the spirit that quick- 
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enetb." '^ If ye through the spirit do mortify the deeds of 
the body, ye shall live." ^^ For as Aiany as are led by 
the spirit of God, they are the sons of God." *< The 
fruits of the spirit are love^ joy, peace," &c. ^^ According 
to his mercy he saved us, by • the washing of regenera- 
tion, and renewing of the Holy Ghost." 

5. Pardon and salvation are ascribed to the sinner's 
own agency, in hearing, and obeying the truth, — repenting, 
or turning from sin to God, — to his faith, or believiDg,-^ 
walking uprightly, — doing jusdy, — performing acts of be- 
neficence, — confessing ^his sins, — ^forgiving the offences 
of others, — trusting in God, — hoping in divine mercy, • 
and enduring to the end. Numerous texts might here be 
quoted to show that pardon and salvadon are as really 
ascribed to the agency of the penitent sinner, as to the 
sufferings of Christ, or the agency of God* Every thing 
which has been named from the originating source--, 
the love of God — down to the humble exertions of the be- 
liever in Jesus, may be regarded as a pre-requisite to 
pardon and salvation, but no one of these things as a substi- 
tute for punishment. Indeed, the idea of forgiveness seems 
to me incompatible with that of substituted punishment ; 
and implies that there had been no such substitute. - For 
if the penalty of sin has been endured by a substitute, 
what remains to be remitted or forgiven f 

When we have derived nourishment, strength, and plea- 
sure from eating bread, to what a variety of causes or 
means may these benefits be ascribed { The goodness of 
God, the toil of the farmer, the quality of the seed, 
the fertility of the earth, the influences of the sun and the 
rain, the exertions and means for reducing the wheat to 
flour^ and for converting the flour into bread ; all these 
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demand grateful notice, and to each, in its proper place, 
may be ascribed the benefits we derived from the bread. 
But after the bread was prepared and set before us, had 
we refused to eat, or had we been unable to eat, the bene- 
fits would not have been realized. Hence, to our .eating 
the bread, may also be ascribed the several benefits which 
we received. But the goodness of God is observable 
throughout the whole series. He gave to the husband- 
man all his disposition, power, and skill to labor. He 
furnished the seed with its vegetative and reproductive 
qualities. The fertility of the earth was the effect of his 
wisdom, power, and kindness. He gave to the sun and 
the rain all their friendly influences. He superintended 
the various exertions for securing the crop, and for chang- 
ing ihe wheat into bread. Nor is this all. He gave us 
the strength, the health, and the appetite to eat; and 
after all, his agency ^nd kindness rendered the bread 
pleasant and useful to us. It is so in regard to the bread 
of life, and our deriving from it saving benefits. To a 
great variety of causes and means we may ascribe these 
benefits ; of each we may say, Had it not been for tAw, we 
should have failed, and perished in our sins. Still in no 
one of them can I discern a substitute for punishment, 
but in each I can see the love and mercy of the Lord. 

We may, indeed, truly say, that, had it not been for 
the love of Christ in sacrificing his life for us, we should 
have failed of salvation. So we may say, Had it not been 
that " God so loved the world " as to send his Son on the 
errand of our redemption, there would have been no sal- 
vation for us. The saints in heaven may also say. Had 
.we not repented of our sins, we should have perished. 
If then we may regard the love of Christ, or the sufferings 
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of Christ, as a substitute for puDisbment, why may we not 
also regard the love of God in sending the Son, and the 
repentance of the sinner, m the light of substitutes for the 
penalty due to our offences ? 

It may be worthy of notice, that to no less than nine 
distinct things, is justification ascribed in the Bible. 

1. The grace of God : — "justified freely by his grace.^* 
Rom. iii. 24. 

2. The righteousness of Christ : — " By the righteous^ 
ness of one, the free gift came upon all men to justifica- 
tion of life." Rom. v. 18. 

3. The blood of Christ : — " being justified by his Jfood." 
Rom. V. 9. 

4. The resurrection of Christ : — " who was raised 
agam for our justification." Rom. iv. 25. 

6. The Spirit of God : — "justified in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and by tlie spirit of our God." 1 Cor. 
vi. J I . 

6. Faith : — " a man is justified by/aiVA." Rom. iii. 28. 

7. Obedience or works : — " Ye see how that by works 
a man is justified, and not by faith only." Jam. ii. 24. 
"The doers of the law shall be justified." Rom. ii. 13. 

8. Words : — " For by thy words thou shalt be justi- 
fied." Matth. xii. 37. 

9. By the knowledge of Christ : — " By his knowledge 
shall my righteous servant justify many." Isa. liii. 11. 

The grace of God is the originating cause of the whole. 
The other seven are pre-requisite means of divine ap- 
pointment. It, probably, has not been duly considered, to 
what a variety of causes or means the pardon and salvation 
of sinners are ascribed in the Scriptures ; and as the cru- 
cifixion ofChrist was an event in which his love and the 
11* 
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love of God were in the strongest manner displayed, and 
are accordingly much celebrated in the New Testament > 
these facts may have contributed to the formatioir and 
support of the opinion, that the sufferings of Christ were a 
substitute for the sufferings due to sinners. 

Though the sufferings of Christ were of an importance 
far transcending those of any of his Apostles or followers ; 
yet others have suffered in the same> cause for which our 
Lord laid down his life. How many and great were the 
sufferings of Paul, while engaged in promoting thie cause 
of human salvation ! It must have been natural for Lis 
converts to speak in strong language of his labors and 
sufferings; and many of them, probably, might ascribe 
their recovery from a state of paganism and sin, to the 
labors and sufferings of this Aposde. Besides, how many 
thousands of every generation, and in various countries, 
if they could trace the chain of causes and effects, might 
find the exertions and sufferings of this one Apostle, 
among the pre-requisites of their own pardon and salva- 
tion ! But though millions may have thus had occasion to 
ascribe their recovery from sin, to the labors and suffer- 
ings of Paul, no one could properly regard what he did 
or suffered as a substitute for his punishment. What he 
did and suffered may indeed have been the occasion or 
means of preventing the future punishment of many, but 
not a substitute for that evil to any one. 

When we assign to the sufferings of Christ their proper 
place among the pre-requisites to our salvation, there is lit- 
tle danger of estimating their value too high 5 but when 
we regard them as a substitute for punishment, what do 
we less than to make them also a substitute for the mercy 
of God, and the repentance of the sinner.'^ I am far from 
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impudog to the advocates of vicarious suffering, any dbpo- 
sitioQ to rob God of his glory ; but it appears to me, Uiat 
their theory must greatly eclipse that glory even in respect 
to their own minds. Who has eyes sufficiently penetrat- 
ing to look through such " blackness of darkness^^ as is im- 
plied in vicarious punishment, and clearly discern, behind 
this cloud, the love of a heavenly Father ! 



CHAPTER XXL 

The Doctrine and Duty of Forgiveness. 

** Forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin," js an im- 
portant trait of Jehovah's character, as he revealed it to 
Moses, when he caused his glory to pass before this favor- 
ed prophet. But the duty of men in respect to forgiving 
one another, was much less clearly taught by Moses, than 
it was by the Messiah. In the New Testament, the for- 
giving love of God is made an example for our imitation ; 
and our compliance with this duty is made a condition of 
our obtaining forgiveness. Thus our Savior taught his 
disciples to pray, — " Our Father — ^forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass against us." At 
the close of the form of prayer, Christ enforced the duly 
of forgiveness, by the most solemn considerations : — " For 
if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will forgive your trespasses. But if ye forgive not men 
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their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive year tres- 
passes.'' 

Not only are we required to pray that God would for- 
give us, as we forgive others ; but, we are required to 
forgive as God forgives, and as Christ forgives. 

" Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
one another, as God, for Christ's sake, hath forgiven 
you," — or as God, through Christ, or in Christ, hath for- 
given you. Eph. iv. 32. 

" If any man have a quarrel against any, even as Christ 
hath forgiven you, so also do ye." Col. iii. 13. 

We are required to forgive as God forgives ; if, then, it 
be a truth that God " never grants absolute pardons," — 
never forgives but on the, ground of vicarious suffering; '^ 
it not a clear case, that we are required to forgive only 
on such ground ? If it be the glory of God to forgive 
only on this principle, must it not be our glory to im- 
itate this example ? But what good man ever did or ever 
can imitate this supposed example of God ? Savages and 
other wicked men have avenged wrongs on the innocent, 
and then made peace" with the guilty ; but what good 
man could bear the thought of inflicting evil on the inno- 
cent, that he might forgive as God forgives ? Or who 
ever thought of inquiring', whether he had inflicted a vica- 
rious punishment, or made a display of avenging justice, 
prior to forgiving the ofience of a brother, tliat he might 
properly pray, — " Forgive, as we forgive f " 

What wise and benevolent parent would not shudder at 
the thought of teaching his children never to forgive wrongs 
till they had avenged them by inflicting evil on-the inno- 
cent ? What good parent could set before his children an 
example of forgiveness on this principle ? Yet how many 
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parents, and even ministers, can teach children that such 
is God's mode of forgiveness ! 

There is surely an alarming error some where in regard 
to this momentous subject, — the duty of forgiveness ; and 
this error should be carefully sought out and corrected. 
I think that on due inquiry, the doctrine of substituted 
suffering, as a prmciple of divine forgiveness, will either be 
discarded, or that Christians will feel bound to reduce the 
principle to practice in their mode of forgiving one anoth- 
er. Let no one imagine, that this is an uninteresting sub- 
ject, or one that may be trifled with ; for we must forgive, 
as God forgives, or fail of being forgiven. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

On God's Forgiving for Christ's Sake. 

In the preceding chapter, on quoting the words of Paul 
^s given in the comnjon version, — " forgiving one another, 
as God, for Christ's sake, hath forgiven you," — I gave 
^hal is supposed to be a more correct translation, as 
"God throvgh Christ," or "in Christ," hath forgiven you. 
This, however, I did not because I perceived any incor- 
rectness in the idea that God forgives for Christ's sake. 
Some, however, conceive that this form of speech seerds - 
to imply a reluctance on the part of God to forgive the 
penitent. To me, it suggests no such idea ; but simply 
^9 a disposidon on the part of God to honor the Media- 
tor, in his manner of bestowing pardon on those for whose 
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benefit the Son bad laid down his life. The same idea is, 
if I mistake not, expressed by John. Referrmg to Christ, 
be says, — '< I write to you, little children, because your sins 
are forgiven you for his name's sake." 1 John ii. 12. To 
" forgive for Christ's sake," seems to me the same as to 
"forgive for his name's sake." I may now inquire, 
whether the sentiment be at all derogatory to the freeness 
of the divine mercy. 

That God is disposed to honor bis Son, it is presumed, 
no Christian will deny. As the blessings of the new cov- 
enant are bestowed through him as the Mediator, — as we 
are instructed to ask favors in his name, and in his name 
to give thanks, it appears perfectly congruous, that God 
should have respect to the honor of the Son in conferring 
pardon. And, I may ask, is it not analogous to other dis* 
pensations of divine mercy f 

God bestows favors in answer to prayer ; but wl^ re- 
gards this as inconsistent with free mercy ? He not only 
bestows favors on the supplicant, but on others in honor of 
his supplication. Still nothing is perceived incompatible 
with the most perfect readiness to do good, even to the 
evil and unthankful. 

Moses was the mediator of the old covenant, and God 
heard his prayers, and bestowed favors in answer to them 
On a wicked and gainsaying people. Various instances of 
this kind were rehearsed by Moses to the Israelites, in 
the ninth chapter of Deuteronomy. Had there been ten 
righteous men in Sodom, God would have spared the city 
" for ten's sake." 

That it is according to God's usual method of govern- 
ing the world, to show favor to the wicked, from respect.to 
eminently good people who dwell among them, seem? 
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to be implied in the following passages : To Jeremiah, 
God said, — "Though Moses and Samuel stood before 
me, ray mind could not be towards this people." Jer. 
XV. 1. In the days of Ezekiel, when threatening to 
bring evil on the land, the Lord repeatedly said, — 
"Though Noah, Daniel, and Job were in it, they should 
deliver but their own souls by their righteousness." 
Ezek. xw. 14-20. 'In cases of such extreme wicked- 
ness and provocation, two or three such eminent men 
were not sufficient to avert impending evils by their 
prayers. Yet the language of Jehovah on these occasions 
seems to imply, that in ordinary cases such men might pre- 
vail ; — ^that on their account, or in answer to their suppli- 
■cations, judgments might be averted or suspended. 

At the grave of Lazarus, Jesus said to his Father, — "I 
Knew that thou hearest me always ;" and a little before his 
crucijxion he uttered the prayer recorded in the seven- 
teenth chapter of John's Gospel, in which he prayed not 
only for his Apostles, but for all who should become he- 
severs in hinn through their preaching. Why then may 
^e not suppose, that the prayer he then offfered, and his 
prayers as our intercessor in heaven, have had influence 
in procuring benefits for men in past ages, and in the 
present age, — and that they will continue to have influence 
m all ages, even to the end of time ? 

During a remarkable tempest, when neither «un nor 
^rs for many days appeared, and all hope of being 
saved « had been taken away," an angel stood by Paul, 
^°d said> — " Fear not, Paul, thou must be brought before 
Cesar ; and lo, God hath given thee all them that sail with 
^ee." Acts xxvii. 24. Thus was Paul honored by God, 
^i all the crew saved for his sake. 
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Now if it be consistent with the perfect government ol 
God, and the freeness of his mercy thus to honor good 
men, or goodness in men, what of an analogous kind may 
we not expect that he will do to honor his' Son, in whom 
he is ever well pleased. If we consider what honor was 
conferred on Moses, who " was faithful as a servant," may 
we not expect, that far greater honor will be conferred 
on Jesus, " who was faithful as a Son ? " ' As we read in 
the gospel, so it may be for ever sung in heaven, — " The 
law came by Moses ; but grace and truth by Jesus 
Christ." 

Perhaps it may be asked, How can we forgive as God 
does, if he forgives for Christ's sake ? I answer, as God 
has respect to the honor of his Son in forgiving offences, 
so should we. The honor of the FatHer and the Son 
should be regarded by us, in all we do in imitation of their 
examples, or in obedience to their commands. ^ 

In Job xlii. 7, 8, we have a remarkable passage. God 
is represented as being displeased with Eliphaz, Zoph^r, 
and Bildad, for things they had uttered in their interview 
with Job. He directed them to take seven bullocks and 
seven rams, and go to Job and offer a burnt-offering, — 
assuring them, that Job would pray for them, " for him," 
said God, "I will accept." What was directed to be 
done in this case, was doubtless of the nature of an atone- 
ment, or, a reconciling sacrifice. It evinces God's disposi* 
tion to forgive, and to regard the prayer of a man of emi- 
nent piety. But if the sacrifice had been of the nature of 
a substitute for punishment, why was the prayer of Job 
necessary ? If a substitute for punishment is at all repre- 
sented in the case, the prayer of Job seems to have a 
higher claim to be so regarded than the burnt^ffer- 
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iog. Why may not the same be said of the prayers of 
Christ, and the sufferings of Christ f If God has no 
pleasure in the death or su&rings of the wicked, he sure- 
I7 coold have none id the sufferings of his Son. It must 
have been the submissive, meek, and forgi^mg temper, 
manifested by the Son under his sufferings, which render- 
ed the sacrifice acceptable to God, and not tlie exquisite 
torments which the Son endured. It requires a diaboli- 
cal temper to derive pleasure from the mere sufferings en- 
dured by another. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Thoughts on the Efficacy of the Atoning Sacrifice. 

Bishop Butler, Dr. Macknight, and Dr. Paley, if I 
have not misunderstood them, all believed, that the atone-, 
meat has an important influence on humap salvation ; but 
how it has its influence, they professed not to understand., 
IJr. Magee goes so far as to say, — " I know not, nor does 
It coDcern me. to know, in what manner the sacrifice of - 
Christ is connected with the forgiveness of sins." The 
Christian Observer applauded Dr. Magee .for taking this 
ground. There was a time when my own mind acqui- 
esced in Butler's decision on this point. But further in- 
quiry and reflection have convinced me, that such de- 
cisions have been too hastily made. Suppose a family 
of undutiful children to be told, that their kind father had 
made and ratified his will, and that notwithstanding their 
12 
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past disobedience, l^e had bequeathed to each of them a 
large estate. Would it be prudent for one of these chil- 
dren to say, — ^I believe there will be found a connexion be- 
tween my father's sealing his will, and my possessing the 
portion allotted to me ; but " I know not, nor does it con- 
cern me to know, in what manner " that connexion is 
to be formed? Will not the prudent child, in such a 
case, carefully inquire, whether the will is not conditionalj 
and whether the connexion between the will and his pos- 
session of the estate, is not to be formed by something to 
be done on his own part ; by neglecting which, he may 
forfeit the legacy, and be for ever poor, notwithstanding 
aU his father's benevolence and care to do him good ? 
For similar reasons, it may be highly important for every 
one to understand, how " the sacriBce of Christ is connect- > 
ed with forgiveness." 

I am willing to admit, that the atoning sacrifice may 
have influence on salvation, in ways which are not reveal- 
ed, and which are of course unknown ; still there may be 
much revealed on this subject, which has not been duly 
considered, and which may be of great importance to be 
understood. I also admit, that it is difficult clearly to ex- 
plain the how of almost any thing which can be named ; 
but I am now inclined to think, that there is no more dif- 
ficulty in explaining how the atonement has an important 
influence on the salvation of men, than how facts, truths^ 
or motives, have an efiect on the human mind, to change 
opinion, disposition, and character. 

As all the revealed purposes of the Savior's death, stated 
in chapter third, have respect to the salvation of sinners, 
so far as these purposes haVe been accomplished, the sac^ 
rifice must have had great influence on human salvation ; 
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aod how it has had that influence may be as clearly un- 
derstood, as how sowing good seed has influence on the 
harvest, or how testimony has influence to satisfy the mind 
of the truth of alleged facts. The proof of a resurrection 
and future life, furnished by the resurrection of our Lord, 
must naturally have had an important influence, as it pre- 
sents powerful motives to seek first the kingdom of God, 
and to form a character which will insure that the future 
life will be happy. The ratification of the new covenant 
by the blood of Christ, — the fulfilment of what had been 
foretold respecting the death and resurrection of the 
Messiah, — breaking down the middle wall of partition be- 
tween the Jews and the Gentiles, and thus extending the 
blessings of revelation, and the gospel covenant, to the 
gentile nations, were certainly efiects which have had 
great influence on salvation, and will continue to have to 
the end of time ; — an influence, too, which is capable of 
being understood and felt by gentile Christians, in every 
quarter of the worlds 

I may now proceed further, and observe, that a great 
object of the atoning sacrifice was, to reconcile sinners un- 
to God. If, then, it can be shown that the sacrifice was 
adapted to this purpose, and also shown, how reconcilia- 
tion* is connected with forgiveness, it will then be clear, 
bow the sacrifice has influence on salvation. 

That the atoning sacrifice was designed to reconcile 
sinners unto God, is so clearly revealed, that perhaps no 
denomination of Christians will deny the fact. But how 
does it appear to be adapted to that end ? In reply, I 
'nay ask, — Is it not a well known fact, that clear and 
striking manifestations of kindness and forgiving love, made 
by the party wronged or injured, are adapted to make on 
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offenders or enemies deep and favorable Impressions? 
Though the gospel principle of overcoming evil with 
good has been sadly disregarded by Christians; yet 
there have been many instances in which acting on this 
principle has had the most salutary effects, to melt, to dis- 
arm, and to reconcile,— effects far more important than 
those produced by menace and vindictive measures. 
Theje have been, indeed, melancholy instances, in which 
acting on this principle has failed of producing the intend- 
ed favorable effects. But such failures, perhaps, are often 
to be imputed to some imprudence in the manner of pro- 
ceeding on the part of him who adopted the principle, or 
to gross ignorance, deep-rooted prejudices, or real naisap- 
prehensions on the part of those to whom intended kind- 
ness was displayed. However, as a general truth, it may 
be said, that kindness to enemies is adapted to subdue and 
overcome them, when the kindness is perceived and re- 
garded as flowing from a pure source, not pretended love. 
How great, then, must be the effect of the atoning sac- 
rifice, when it shall be clearly understood, properly illus- 
trated, and brought home to the hearts and consciences of 
men ! I have no difficulty in believing what has been so 
often reported of the success of Moravian missionaries, in 
preaching Christ crucified to the barbarous nations. It is 
said, their success has principally resulted from their re- 
presentations of divine love, as manifested in the sufferings 
of Christ for guilty men. I am not personally acquainted 
with the Moravians, nor have I a very perfect knowledge 
of their views of the gospel sacrifice. I regard them, 
however, as a people remarkable for their benevolence, 
simplicity, self-denial, and perseverance. In speaking of 
the love of God as displayed in the sufferings of Christ, 
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they would probably represent the subject very much ac- 
cording to the manner of the inspired writers, avoiding 
such metaphysical speculations, unauthorized assertions, 
and revolting hypotheses, as tend to shock the understand- 
ing, and to diminish the effect of the gospel representa- 
tions. What, then, could be more adapted to awaken 
the attention, and melt the heart of barbarians, than the 
story of divine love, as told by Christ and his Apostles f 
I am unacquainted with any thing else, in human language, 
so well adapted to reconcile sinners unto God. But we 
are to account for the effects on this principle, that genume 
expressions of love are of a reconciling tendency. 

Not only is the story of God's love to his sinful chil- 
dren of a moving and conciliating character, but this cir- 
cumstance is f.peculiarly striking, that the sacrifice was 
made not on the part of those who had offended, to re- 
concile their sovereign ; but on the part of the sovereign, 
to reconcile his guilty subjects to himself. This circum- 
stance, if properly represented, must be very affecting to a 
people who had been in the habit of offering sacrifices to 
appease their angry deities, and who, perhaps, had never 
heard of such a thing as a sovereign's making pacific over- 
tures to revolted subjects, or of any one's acting on the 
principle of overcoming . evil with good. This view of 
the subject exhibits the character of God in the most 
aodable light, and affords strong ground of assurance of 
bis forgiving love. For if " he spared not his own Son, 
^ut delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things !" 

Enough, perhaps, has been said, to show that the atoning 
sacrifice was adapted to produce the intended effect,-— 
^"^cimeSiation. Should it now be asked, in reference to 
12* 
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the remark of Dr. Magee, — How or " in what manner ** 
is " the sacrifice of Christ connected with the forgivenesgt 
of sins f " I sgnswer, by the link, reconcUiaiion i and this 
connexion is established by the promise of God^ and by^ 
the nature of divine love. 

To be reconciled to God, is to be brought into a state 
of peace and friendship with him ; and it implies repent- 
ance and love. That promises of pardon are made to the 
penitent, no one acquainted with the Bible will deny. 
Thus saith Isaiah, — " Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
die unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him ; and to our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon." Isa, Ivi. 7. Such is 
the gracious language of the Old . Testament. After his 
resurrection, Jesus said to his disciples, — " Thus it be- 
hoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead on the 
third day, that repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name among all naUons, beginning at Je- 
rusalem." Luke xxiv. 47, 48. So Peter, in one of his 
sermons, thus addressed the Jews, — '^ The God of our 
fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye slew and hanged on a 
tree. Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a 
Prince and a Savior, to give repentance unto Israel, and 
forgiveness of sins." Acts vt 30, 31. John, in his First 
Epistle, says of God, — " If we confess our sins, he is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us froai 
all unrighteousness." From these passages, h is evident, 
that reconciliation or repentance is connected with the 
forgiveness of sins, by the promises of God, and the pur- 
poses of his grace. 

It may also be said, that reeosciliation is connected 
with forgiveness by the nature of divine love. So far as 
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we are acquainted with impartial love, or benevolence in 
men, it is of a reconciling and forgiving nature. It seeks to 
reconcile enemies ; and this object being efiected, forgive- 
ness follows of course. God is love ; and love in him is 
doubtless of the same reconciling and forgiving nature with 
that which he requires of men and approves in them. 
Our Savior repeatedly and -forcibly enjoined forgiving 
love in men one towards another. They were required 
to forgive a brother " not only seven times, but seventy 
times seven ; " and if occasion required, they were to for- 
give " seven times in a day." Tlie meaning can hardly 
be less, than that we should be ever of a forgiving mind, 
and constantly ready to manifest it, as often as we may see 
evidence of a penitent temper. That God possesses for- 
giving love in perfection, is strikingly represented in the 
parable of the prodigal son. Though this son had wast- 
ed his substance in riotous living, — had brought himself 
into a wretched condition, and done much to grieve his 
father ; yet, as soon as the father perceived this prodigal 
on his return, and even while a great way off, his heart 
was all compassion ; he ran to meet him with as much alac- 
rity, as if the son had £ver been obedient. The parables 
of the lost sheep and losfmoney, are explained by Christ 
himself,, lo represent the joy there is in heaven, when 
one sinner repents. True love, whether in heaven or on 
earth, will ever rejoice in the reformation of a sinner ; ind 
that love which rejoices in repentance, cannot fail to con- 
nect reconciliation with forgiveness. 'Hence, as the 
Atonement was evidently intended to produce reconcilia- 
tion, and was adapted to its purpose ; and, as reconcilia- 
tion is so clearly connected with forgiveness by the promi- 
ses of God, and th^ nature of love } it is easy to see, how 
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*' the sacrifice of Christ is connected with the forgiveness 
of sins," apd that reconciliation is the connecting link in 
the divine chain. As the order of Grod to Noah to build 
an ark was connected with the saving of himself and his 
family by his obedience to the command of God, so the 
atoning sacrifice is connected with pardon, by the recoti^ 
cUiation which the sacrifice was intended to produce. 

Another important purpose of the atoning sacrifice is 
yet to be mentioned, which will further show how jt has 
influence on human salvation :— ^" Christ suffered for us, 
leaving us an example, that we should foUow his steps, 
who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; when he suf- 
fered, he threatened not, but committed himself unto him 
who judgeth righteously." " Forasmuch, then,," says the 
Aposde, ^' as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm 
yourselves likewise with the same mind." If there are 
any Christians who believe that the only purpose of 
Christ's death was to exhibit a perfect example under 
sufferings, I am not of that number. Yet I believe this 
to have been one purpose of his sufferings, and a purpose, 
of far greater importance than has been generally supposed 
by Christians. That example has great influence in form- 
ing the human character, is as lyell known, as that food 
nourishes and sustains animal life ; and I may add, we 
understand the how in the former case, as well as in the 
latter. 

It appears to have been the purpose of God, by bis 
Son, to introduce and establish a religion, distinguished 
firom all other religions, by love to enemies, forbearance 
under injuries, and a disposition to overcome evil with 
good. To this end, it might have been important, that the 
Captain of our salvation should be made perfect through 
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suffering, and exhibit an example of the temper which 
was to distinguish his religion, and which all his disciples 
might safely imitate. Hence we are told, that he " suf- 
fered for us, leaving us an example that we might follow 
his steps." His circumstances were most trying, and his 
example and his conquest, perfect and complete. We 
are exhorted to arm ourselves with the same mind, that, 
under cruel insults and sufferings from our fellow men, we 
may forbear rendering evil for evil, and do all we can 
" to overcome evil with good." 

In this view of the atoning sacrifice, it is a test of char- 
acter, to which we should bring ourselves under the vari- 
ous trials of life, to ascertain whether indeed we have be- 
come reconciled unto God. We may also regard the 
example of Christ on that occasion, as a lamp to direct 
us how we should conduct under our trials, and to show 
us when, and how far, we deviate from the path of duty, 
and from what we ought to be. It is easy to see, that the 
sacrifice, in such views of it, may have, and must have an 
important influence on the salvation of sinners. That it 
had a salutary influence on the minds of the Aposdes and 
early Christians, can hardly be doubted ; for they daily 
bore " about in their bodies the dying of the Lord Jesus." 
His example must naturally have had, not only a sustain- 
ing influence under their " fiery trials," but a restraining 
influence, to preserve them from rendering evil for evil, 
and from having any concern in the works of violence, 
war, or persecution. How vastly important, then, would 
have been the influence of the atoning sacrifice on human 
salvation, had the example of Christ been duly regarded 
by all who, since that titne, have borne the name of Chris- 
tians ! Hundreds of millioo? of th^m would have be^n 
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saved from untimely death by war ! And as many, per- 
haps, saved from the guilt of imbruing their hands in the 
blood of their brethren ! And how great will be the saving 
influence of that sacrifice, when it shall be duly under- 
stood throughout Christendom, that the example of Christ 
on the cross was designed to teach all his followers to be 
like-minded, to exercise the same forbearing and forgiv- 
ing temper towards their enemies, that he did towards At9 ; 
that it is only by treading in his steps, that Christians can 
appear as Christians, or overcome evil with good. 

But, alas ! how sad have been the eflfects of believing 
that the atonement was a display of God's avenging jus- 
tice, and a substitute for the punishment due to sinners ! 
How many millions of men have been . encouraged by 
this belief, to indulge a vindictive spirit, alid under the 
symbol of the cross, as their standard, to rush like war- 
horses into the games of military violence and bloodshed ! 
No such consequences ever did, or ever can result from 
regarding the atonerpent as an exhibition of that forgiving 
love, which Christians should ever feel towards their ene- 
mies. 

If we can perceive how a perfect example under suf- 
ferings may aid or dispose a person to cultivate the same 
mind in himself, that was in our Lord, or such a temper 
as will prepare him for the society of holy beings in hea- 
ven 5 we may see how this view of the atoning sacrifice 
may have an important influence in regard to salvation. 
But how an atonement made by a display of avenging 
justice on an innocent substitute, can be connected with 
forgiveness and salvation, is, I suspect, a secret not re- 
vealed, and may, with propriety, be so acknowledged. 
For myself, I am free to own, that 1 can see nothing in 
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such a view of the sacrifice, at all adapted to reconcile 
tbe sinner to God, or to fit the soul for heaven. ^ 

Thus I have endeavored to show '^ in what manner the 
sacrifice of Christ is connected with the forgiveness of 
sins; ^ and that it is by its moral influence on the human 
mind, and not by an arbitrary decree, or an extrajudicial 
enactment of God. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Salvation by Jesus Christ a Redemption from Sin. 

" Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the i^n of 
the world." John i. 29. 

" When he had by himself purged our sins, sat down 
at the right hand of the Majesty on high." Heb. i. 3. 

These and similar passages of Scripture, have a mean- 
ing, which it is of great importance to understand. How 
then does the Lamb of God take away the sins of the 
world ? or in what sense is it true, that he has "purged 
our sins ? " As it has been a common belief, that Christ, 
in laying down his life, bore the punishment due to our 
sins ; so it has been supposed, that by " taking away Sins," 
and ** purging our sins," the thing principally intended is, 
that he took away our punishment, by suffering the penal- 
ty due to us. 

I readily grant, that so far as sin is taken away, the 
penalty is remitted. But under human governments, it is 
well known, that a punishment may be remitted, while 
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there is no discernible change in the temper or character 
of the febo. Hence, in the minds of men generally, to 
take away punishment is a very different thing from taking 
away sin ; and as sel&sh, impenitent men care little about 
sin, if they can but escape punishment, I think it must 
naturally have an injurious tendency to represent to them, 
that Christ has borne their punishment ; and that this is 
what is meant by taking away the sins of the world. It 
seems not to have been duly considered, -how careful 
the inspired writers were of using language which would 
import that Christ took away our punishment in any other 
way than by taking away sin. As specimens of the man- 
ner in which those writers spoke on the subject, I have 
placed two passages at the head of this chapter ; and from 
a multitude of other passages, which might be quoted, 
I select the following : 

^' Thou shalt call his name J£sus ; for he shall save his 
people from their sins,^^ Matth. i. 21. 

" Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem vs 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar peo- 
ple, zealous of good works." Titus ii. 14. "Ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things", as silver and gold, Jrom 
your vain conversation^ received by tradition from your 
fathers ^ but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot." I Pet. i. 18, 19. 
" The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all Mn." 1 John i. 7. 

" To give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of «iw," 
was the purpose for which Christ was exalted to be a 
" Prince and a Savior." Acts v. 31. 

From these, and many other passages, it is clear, tha 
the primary object of Christ's mission and sacrifice, was to 
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redeem men from ioiquity, — to eflfect in them repenttece 
and reformation, and thus fit them for the service and the 
enjoyment of God. This accords with Peter's language 
to the Jews : — ^^ Unto you first, God, having raised up his 
Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turning away every 
one of you from his iniquities." Acts iii. 26. It is, then, 
by turning men from their iniquities, that Christ saves 
them from punishment; not by enduring punishment as 
their substitute. 

But how does the Savior effect his purpose of turning 
men from iniquity, or pur^ng them from sin t As sin is 
a moral disease, it is by moral means that the disease is 
healed ; — ^by the Influence of the purifying religion which 
he came to establish, — by the efficacy of the truths which ' 
he taught, — ^the precepts which he enjoined,— the motives 
he has set before us, — by the love and concern which he 
expressed for us, in laying down his life, and by the ex- 
ample which he gave for our imitation. That divine truth 
has an influence to cleanse men from sin, and turn them 
to the Lord, was known under the Old Testament. The 
Psalmist asks, — " Wherewith shall a young man cleanse 
his way ? " This question he thus answers i-— " By taking 
heed thereto according to thy word.^^ Ps. cxix. 9. Christ 
observed to his disciples, — " Now ye are clean through 
the toord that 1 have spoken unto you." Peter thus 
speaks of the efficacy of divine truth, in connexion with 
the spirit : — " Seeing ye have purified your souls in obnf' 
ing the truths through the spirit unto unfeigned love of 
the brethren — being born again— by the word of God, 
which liveth and abideth for ever." 1 Pet. i. 22, 23. 

As sin still abounds in the world, some may ask, — ^Why 
did John the Baptist, eighteen hundred years ago, call on 
13 
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p^]e to " Behold the Lamb of God who taJceth away 
the sin of the world," — as though the thing spoken of was 
then about to be done ? and why did the writer to the 
Hebrews say,— "when he had purged our sins,'*^ — as 
though the thing had been before that time accomplished ? 
Do not th^se forms of speech give reason to think, that 
taking away sin, meaiit taking away punishment, and that 
this was done at the crucifixion ? 

Suppose the people of a certain city to be in a perish- 
ing state by the scarcity of food. The king sends his son 
with this message : — * Your sovereign has bread enough 
«nd to spare ; his son will give you directions how you 
may obtain a ready and ample supply on the most reason- 
able terms ! ' This, surely, would be good neWs to a stanr- 
ing people ; and such a people, on being about to hear 
the news from the lips of the son, might be called on to 
" behold the " messenger, who " taketh away " the e^il of 
famine ; and after the message had been delivered, and 
the way of supply made known, any one, speaking of 
what the son had done, might properly speak as though 
the wants of the people had been supplied ; — and of the 
inhabitants, as a people who had been saved from famine, 
because relief had been proffered, and it depended on 
their disposition, whether they would receive it or not. 
Yet, notwithstanding all the saving kindness of the king 
and his son, the people would still perish if they should re- 
fuse the offered bread. In the language of prophecy, 
things are often spoken of as done, which are only pur- 
posed and foretold ; and, in the language of the New 
Testament, men are sometimes represented as in a par^ 
doned, justified, or saved state, when they have been 
made acquamted with the gospel ; while, perhaps, many 
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of those of whom such language was used, bad not be- 
come truly reconciled unto Grod. Hence,- though the 
sin of the world has not" even yet been taken away, there 
was a propriety in the manner in which John called on the 
Jews, to '> behold the Lamb of God ! " for the Messiah 
was then before him, and had come to establish his puri- 
fying religion, and thus to redeem men from their iniqui- 
ties. The benefits of the Mosaic religion were in a great 
degree limited to the posterity of Jacob ; but the Messiah 
came to establish a religion, that was to bless all the na- 
tions of the earth. Hence, John called on his hearers, to 
*^ behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sim of 
the world" Accordingly, after the resurrectbn of Jesus, 
he commissiened his Apostles to go '^ into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature." 

So far as the gospel has had its genuine influence on 
the hearts of men, it has turned them every one from his 
iniquities ; and, in this way, they are saved from future 
punishment. But nothing that Christ has done or sufier- 
ed,^ has abated, in the least, the necessity of repentance 
and personal holiness, in respect to pardon and salvation. 
The object of his mission was to " save his people from 
their sins," — ^not to save them in their sins. 

Thdugh it has been a prevalent opinion, that men are 
naturally too proud to be dependent on the merits of 
another for their salvation, or to be willing to accept sal- 
vation as purchased by the blood of Christ, yet, 1 verily 
believe, that it is much more common for men to be too 
proud to " work out their own salvation," according to the 
plain requirements of the gospel. Indeed, I suspect, that 
it is a much more common thiqg for impenitent men to 
hope that they shall be saved, in some mysterious way, on 
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account of what Christ has done or suffered £[nr them, 
than on account of any thing they ever did or ever mean 
to do for themselves. How common it has been to teach 
men to rely solely on what Christ has done and suffered 
for them ; while " the grace of Grod, that bringeth sal- 
vation," speaks another language, ^* teaching us, that de- 
njring ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world, look- 
ing for that blessed hope, and glorious appearing of the 
great Grod, and our Savior Jesus Christ, who gave himself 
for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people,' zealous of good 
works,'* Titus ii. 11-14. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Probable Causes of Error relating to the Atonement. 

*' Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows ; yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted.^* Isa. Ki. 4. 

The latter part of this verse is supposed to have been 
a prediction of the opinions and feelings of the unbelieving 
Jews relating to the sufferings of their Messiah. He had 
borne their griefs, and had manifested the most perfect 
benevolence among them ; yet, in their estimation, he was 
an impostor, and as such ^' was stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted." Christians, in later times, have supposed} 
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that be was indeed ^^strickeD, smitten ot God, and afflict- 
ed;" not however for his own sins, but for the sins of 
others. On each hypothesis, there was a display of God's 
anger in the sufferings of the Messiah. Having fully exr 
pressed my dissent from this opinion, 1 shall briefly sug- 
gest a few things, which may help to account for the 
supposed error. This will be done, on a principle more 
candid than that of imputing the error to wickedness of 
heart, in all those who have been so unfortunate as to em- 
brace it. 

1. In the fiftieth Psalm, God said to the wicked,— 
'' Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as 
thyself." These words are, perhaps, more extensively 
applicable to mankind, than has been generally supposed ; 
particularly to those whose minds have not been illuminated 
by revelation. It may not be strictly true, thatihey have 
thought that Grod was '^ altogether such an one " as them- 
selves ; yet, probably, they have formed their ideas of 
God's moral character from what each found in himself, 
or discerned in his fellow-men. In regard lo those who 
have been destitute of the benefits of revelation, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive on what other ground they would be more 
likely to form their ideas of the feelings and disposition 
of God; and, as to the early written revelations which 
were made to individuals, these, by transmission from one 
generation to another, would be very likely to become 
corrupted, by association with opinions and conjectures, 
tl)at had been otherwise derived or formed. Hence, the 
greater part, of the barbarous tribes of men would be likely 
to conceive of God, if not " altogether," yet in many re- 
spects, like themselves; excepting, that they would be likely 
13* 
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to ascribe to hitn a greater share of knowledge and powet 
than they found in themselves, or saw in each other. 

2. The influence of education and tradition is known 
to have very great effect on the rainds of men. The 
opinions of ancestors are often received for truths, with 
such veneration, as preclades dotibt or inquiry respect- 
ing their correctness. Frequently, too, gross errors of 
tradition become associated with doctrines, which ' are 
not only true, but very important ; and these traditionary 
views may often occasion the words of revelation to ' be 
misunderstood. 

3. Long before the coming of the Messiah, the gentile 
nations had been in the habit of offering sacrifices to ap- 
pease <x to propitiate their imaginary gods : and human 
sacrifices were perhaps deemed the most efficacious^ 
Such wer«, probaUy, the customs and the views of the 
heathen ancestors of all the present nations of Christen- 
dom, when the gospel was first introduced among them ; 
and as the gospel made known the fact to them) that- die 
Messiah had suffered as a sacrifice, it would be very nat- 
ural for these heathen-taught ancestors to suppose, that 
the sacrifice was made to appease the anger of the God of 
Israel, and to render him propitious. When, therefore, 
they avowed themselves Christians, many of them m^bt 
still retain their former views of sacrifices, and associate 
them with that of the Lamb of God. 

4 From the reproofs of the prophets and of the Mes« 
siah himself, it is very certain, that the Jews had greatly 
perverted the Mosaic institutions; and it is not improbable 
that many of them had imbibed the heathen nodcms of 
sacrifices, so far as to regard them as means ibr appeaang 
God's anger, or as substitutes for pimishment, and, per* 
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hi^ too, as substitutes for obedience. Similar penrer* 
inoos of the gospel atonement have unquestionably been 
made by thousands who have borne tlie Christian name. 
5« Revenge, or retaliation of wrongs, was [nx>babljr a 
general and popular principle among men, when the Mes- 
siah made his appearance in the world. To revenge a 
wrong was deemed rather a duty than a crime. People 
thus educated would readily impute vindictive feelings to 
their gods, and deem it an honor to them to make a dis- 
play of anger an essential ingredient in an atonmg sacri- 
fice. 

6. To overcome e^dl with evil, was the general policy 
of mankind. This entered into the various forms of gov- 
ernment, political, military, ecclesiastical, and even parent- 
al ; also into the intercourse of individuals, families, and 
nations. When a wrong or supposed wrong was done, it 
was deemed laudable for the injured party to assume a 
stem, menacing, and hostile attitude, and to maintain it till ' 
what was deemed satisfaction was obtained, by retaliating 
the wrong, or effecting some humiliating concession on the 
part of the ofiender. For the party injured to be first or 
forward in making pacific overtures, or to be at great ex- 
pense to reconcile the offender, and thus avoid a rupture, 
was a thing probably little known among heathen nations, 
and might have been deemed improper and mean-spirited 
by the multitude, especially if the injured party had it in 
bis power to revenge the wrong he had received. Sudi, 
it is believed, was the general and the popular policy, 
though some philosophers might recommend a difierent 
course. 

7. When Christians were freed from pagan persecu* 
tioo, 8Dd exalted to power by the p(^cy of Constantino, 
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they seem to have gradually abandoned the humble and 
pacific policy of the gospel, and to have adopted the prin- 
ciples and the policy of the world and of war. This 
must have greatly bewildered their minds, and have done 
much to prepare them to regard the atoning sacrifice as a 
display of divine justice, a substitute for punishment, or a 
means of appeasing divine anger. All the preceding 
particulars might have more or less influence in giving 
popularity to incorrect views of the atonement. 

8. The minds of men, being prepossessed by such facts 
and circumstances, would be prepared to give such a con- 
struction to the figurative language of the Bible, as should 
be most favorable to the received and popular hypothesis. 
On finding that what are. in the Bible called atonements, 
were, in two or three instances, accompanied with strong 
manifestations of God's displeasure ; it might seem to 
them, that atonements very naturally meant or implied 
tokens of avenging justice. They might also observe, 
that when men were said to bear their own iniquities, 
marks of divine displeasure were implied, and that when 
children were, represented as bearing the iniquities of their 
fathers, tbey were subjected to evil as the effects of trans- 
gressions committed by their parents. This, to minds 
leaning that way, might turn the scale, and lead them to 
suppose, that when Christ is said to have borne the sins of 
many, the meaning must be, that he was punished for their 
offences. Then the numerous passages in which we 
read that " Christ suffered for us," and " died for us," 
would all be interpreted to mean, that he suffered as our 
substitute. The certainty that such is not the meaning of 
similar phrases, as used in other cases, and the certainty 
that God bad solemnly disavowed acting on such a prioci-^ 
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pie as punbhing one for the sin of another, might be wholly 
overlooked, or deemed of little weight, when weighed in 
the scales against hereditary prepossessions. 

The popular views of the atonement have unquestion- 
aUy impressed the minds of many millions of people with 
the ideas, that God was originally a very stem, vindictive 
sovereign ^ that the Son was of a disposition very different 
fiom the Father, far more tender and compassionate in 
his feelings towards sinners, and that his name is emphati- 
cally the 

*< Dearest of all the names above ; ** 

that this Son, perceiving our miserable condition on ac- 
count of God's anger, kindly interposed in our behalf, and 
engaged to obey the law, and suffer its penalty as our 
substitute, and our representative. I do not assert that the 
facts and circumstances which have been mentioned, pro- 
duced these results. They have occurred to me, as the 
most probable causes of such lamentable effects on the 
minds of Christians. 

The saving and benignant policy of the gospel, as a 
contrast to that of the world, seems to have been greatly 
overlooked or misapprehended by Christians in general, of 
every country. To overcome evil with evil, or to effect 
subjection by resentment and menace, is not the gospel 
policy. But to overcome evil with good, is not only the 
principle on which Christians are required to act, and on 
which the Messiah acted, but it was the principle on which 
God sent his Son^ to be the Savior of the world, and on 
which, he " delivered him up for us all." By overlooking 
this heavenly policy, men have been led to regard the 
Messiah, not only as tjieir best friend^ but as- their ^epre- 
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seotative, in his obedience and sufienngs. The Messiah, 
however, was God's representative, not ours, in all be did 
and all be suffered. He came not to do our will, nor 
" his own will, but the will of the Father who sent him.'' 
The atoning sacrifice was not made on our part, to recon- 
cile God to us ; but on the part of God, to reconcile us to 
himself. 

The great sacrifice was therefore made on a principle 
and for a purpose, directly the reverse of those recognised 
in the heathen sacrifices. It was made not by the offend- 
ing party, to reconcile the party injured ; but by the in- 
jured party, to conciliate offenders. Cod needed not the 
sufferings of an innocent victim, to render him propitious. 
The sacrifices of a broken spirit and contrite heart, with 
their genuine fruits and expressions, were the sacrifices 
which he required of men, and with which he was ever 
well pleased. To produce such sacrifices was, I cdn- 
ceive, the purpose of the Mosaic sacrifices, and of their 
antitype, the blood of the Lamb of God. As this sacri- 
fice was made on the part of God, so he came unth his 
Son, and in his Son, to manifest towards us his forgiving 
love, and bis ardent desire for our reconciliation. 

As it will not be without pain to myself that the follow- 
ing queries will be proposed, I hope they will be received, 
and considered with candor. With this hope, I proceed 
to ask, — Has it not been a common thing with Christians 
to impute to Jehovah a cha^-acter too nearly resembling 
that of a pagan deity, whose anger could not be appeased 
but by. sufferings and blood f Has not the gospel atone- 
ment been too commonly regarded as a sacrifice made for a 
similar purpose to that for which the pagans offered human 
sacrifices f Has not the general practipe of the pagans, in of* 
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fering sacnficesto propitiate their gods, been often urged by 
Christian writers as a proof, that there was noth'ing in the 
atonement made by tlie death of Christ, contrary to the 
light of nature, or the dictates of reason ? Has not this, 
too, been done, without adverting to the fact, that the gos*- 
pel sacrifice was made on a principle, the reverse of that 
on which the pagan sacrifices were offered ? There sure- 
ly is not only a conceivable, bet a very important difier- 
ence in the two cases, — a difference which should not be 
lost sight of by Christians. For when they so lose sight 
of this distinction, as to represent that the gospel sac- 
rifice and the heathen sacrifices were offered on the same 
general principle, it seems to me difficult, if not impossible, 
that any clear views of the love of God, in not sparing his 
own Son, should be entertained.* 

I willingly concede, that the word atonement would be 
applicable to this sacrifice, whether the purpose were to 
reconcile God to us, or us to God ; but the two purpo- 

* How tfaeD, it may be asked, are we to account for the fact, that 
tfie pagans were so universally in the habit of sacrificing to their gods 
on a principle so opposite to that on which the sacrifice of Christ was 
offered i Answer: — Let it be supposed, that the offering of sacrifices 
was originally instituted by God; and for the benevolent purposes 
which were mentioned ^in preceding chapters ; let it also be supposed, 
that for many centuries, men had no written records to transmit 
revelations from one generation to another : can it be more inronderful 
that the original design of the fiacrifices should have, been so perverted, 
as to be regarded as means for appeasing divine anger, or as substitutes 
for punishment, than that Christians, with the gospel in their hands, 
should so pervert its^ principles and precepts, as to make them subordi- 
nate and subservient to a persecuting or a war policy ? Or that the 
symbol of the cross on which the Savior died, praying for his enemies* 
should be converted into a military standard, under which Christians 
might acquire glory by butchering one another ! 
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ses are very different. The former was the purpose of 
heathen sacrifices ; the latter, the purpose of that made 
hj the Son of God. Let us listen to the language of the 
Apostle : — " For if, when we were enemies, we were re- 
conciled to God by the ddath of his Son ; much more, 
being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life." Rom. 
V. 10. " All things are of God, who hath reconciled us to 
himself by Jesus Christ." " God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world to himself." 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. How differ- 
ent, and how lamentable are the following ideas, expressed 
by so good a man as Dr. Watts : — 

«« Wen, the Redeemer's gone, 
T' appear before our God ; 
To sprinkle o*er his burning throne. 
With his atoning blood ! 

No fiery vengeance now. 

No burning wrath comes down ; 
If justice calls for sinners* blood» 

The Savior shows his own." 



« And quench'd the Father's flaming sword 
In his own vital blood." 



*« The Father lays his vengeance by. 
And smiles upon his Son." \ 



** Come let us hit our j<^tul eyes 
Up to the courts above, 
And smile to see our Father there» 
Upon a throne of love. 

Once 'twas a seat of dreadful wrath, 
And shot devouring flame ; 

Our God appeared consuming fire. 
And vengeance was his name. 
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Rich were the dropt of Jetus' blood. 

That calmed his fiowning £Ace, 
That sprinkled o*er the buming throne. 

And turned the wrath to grace." 

What Christian can be duly aware of the implication in 
these poetical effiisions, and not weep that such sentiments 
are circulated through the land, and impressed on the 
minds of millions, by all the weight of a character so de- 
servedly esteemed as that of Dr. Watts ! Do not some of 
these sentiments bear a shocking resemblance to those en- 
tertained by pagans in sacrificing to their vindictive dei- 
ties ? Is not the gospel atonement here representjcd as 
having its principal efi^t ncrt on minds of sinners who need 
a moral change, but on the mind of God, who was always 
love, and with whom there is no variableness nor even a 
shadow of turning ? The change in his mind, by the ap- 
plication of atoning bloody is indeed represented as hav- 
ing been very great, — so great, as to " quench the Fa- 
therms flaming siwrd" and " turn his vorath to grace I " 
Did Paul, on his way to Damascus, experience a greater 
change than this? Ji the representation be just, what 
must have been the moral character of God prior to this 
wonderful conversion f And if ^he views of Dr. Watts, 
as represented in these extracts, are correct, does it not 
follow, that the Lamb of God cam^ rather to take away 
hi» Father's anger, than " the sms of the world ? " I can 
hardly forbear shuddering while I write such questions ; 
and I should certainly erase them, were it not dieeply im- 
pressecl on my mind, that the popular views are in a high 
degree reproachful to God, and injurious to men ; and that 
the time has come, when the subject should be more thor- 
oughly examined, that it may be better understood. 
14 
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In reply, it may probably be saidt that the clergy of 
New England have already generally discarded such 
views of the atonement as are contained in the extracts 
from Dr. Watts. 1 hope it is even so ; but a great por* 
tion of the people of our country may be expected to 
cherish those ideas, as long as they shall be retained in 
popular hymn-books for public worship and private devo- 
tion. If the clergy have become convinced that such 
views are erroneous and reproachful to God ; ought they 
not to exert their influence to have them excluded from 
the hymn-bo(^s which have their patronaj^e ? It surely 
cannot be a matter of indifference, what views of God we 
entertun, nor what views we occasion to be entertained in 
the Bttnds oi others. ~ 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Peculiar Things said of the Death of Christ. 

'^ Now there is one thing in which there b no difference 
of o[Hnion at all, which is, that the death of Jesus Christ 
is spoken of in reference to human salvation, in terms^ 
and in a manner, in which the death of no other person 
is sp(^en of besides." This is the language ci Dr. Paley, 
and I admit its correctness. But while Christians are 
thus agreed as to the fact asserted, they disagree in their 
inferences, or in their manner of accounting for what they 
alKadmit to be true« A few remarks were made on this 
point at the cioBe of the third chapter } but more will 
probably be necessary to satbfy the minds of many ]uous 
people. The peculiar things said of the death of Christ, 
are such as the following : — 
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"We were reoonciled to God by the death of his 
Son." ** We are sanctified by the ofibring of his body 
once for aD." " He yrho knew no sin was made sin "— 
or a sin^ffering^--^* for us," •* In whom we have re- 
demption through his blood." "The blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin." " Who was 
delivered for ouroflfences, and raised again for our jasti- 
fication." 

Many such things are said relating to the death of 
Christ) his suflbrings, or his4>k>od, which are not applica- 
ble to the death of any other person. Hence, some infer, 
that his su&rings were peculiar in their nature, as well as 
in their impcMrtance, — the e&cts of divine anger, and a 
substitute for the punishment due to the sins of men. It 
will, however, be my aim to show, that these peculiar 
things may be accounted (or by the peculiar dignity and 
excellence of his character, and the peculiar purposes of 
his mission and sufferings. 

Were there nothing to be taken into view but the pecu* 
liar dignity of the Messiah, and the excellence of his 
eharacter, analogy would lead us to expect that many pe* 
<^liar tiungs would be found recorded relating to his 
death. When great dignity is united to uncommon ex- 
cellence of moral character, and eminent* services done 
for mankind, much will of course be said of the death of 
him in whose character such things were acknowledged 
to exist. How much more is said of the death of a great 
sod good kii^, than of a man of subordinate rank ! How 
much has been said in our country of the death of Wash- 
ington ! Gan it then be wonderful that much is said of 
the death of Jesus, which is not applkable to the death 
of any other person ? It is indeed true, that bis official 
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dignity was not geoeraOjr understood and acknowledged, 
by the people among whom be lived and died. But it 
was acknowledged by the writers of the New Testaaient 
They regarded him as the promised seed, in whom all 
the nations of the earth were to be blessed, — ^as the Mes- 
siah, the Son of the living God, the appcnnted Mediator of 
the new covenant, in whom it pleased the Father that all 
fulness should dwell, to whom be gave all power in 
heaven and earth, making bim Head over all. things to 
the church, exalting him with his right hand as a Prince 
and Savior, and ordaining him as the judge of the living 
and the dead. Well then might things be said of his 
death, which are not said of the death of any otber being. 

But this is not all. Peculiar and extraordinary purpo- 
ses were to be accomplished by his mission and death, — 
purposes by which his death was distinguished from that 
of any one else who ever died. Twelve of these pur- 
poses were mentioned in the third chapter of this work. 
In them, we may probably find enough to account for all 
that was said by his Aposdes of his memorable death. 
In the fdlowing passage wo find our Lord explaining to 
his Apostles, toky his death and resurrection were neces- 
sary. 

*< These are the words that I spake unto you, while I 
was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which 
were written in the law of Moses, and in the Prophets, 
and in the Psalms concerning me. Then opened he their 
understanding, that they might understand the Scriptures, 
and said unto them,— -Thus it is written, and thus it be- 
hoved Christ to sufier, and to rise from the dead on the 
third day, and that repentance and remisdon of dns sh(C^ld 
oe preached in his name among all nations, beginning ^ 
Jerusalem." Luke xxiv. 44-47. 
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As Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners, by 
die introduction and establishment of a purifying reli^on, 
adapted to the condition end wants of men of ail coun- 
tries; it must have been of great importance that his 
claims ds the Messiah, the authorized Ambassador of 
Heaven to men; should be clearly confirmed, prior to his 
sending forth his Aposdes to all nations, to preach the gos 
pel in bis name. On this account, before his death, he 
forewarned his disciples of the event, and assured them, 
'^ that all things must be fulfilled which were written in the 
law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms 
coQceming Am." But it is very certain, that they did not 
thea understand him, or at best but very imperfecdy. 
Heace, after bis resurrection, he reminded them of what 
he bad before said, and also " opened their understand- 
ings," that they might not fail to understand what had 
been written concerning him. Among these things, were 
the important predictions relating to his death and resk 
urrectipn; and, in Christ's view, it was necessary that 
these should be fulfilled preparatory to the mission of 
the Aposdes, as hi^ ambassadors to the world, and that, 
until they were fulfilled, the evidence tliat he was the Mea- 
aah was incomplete^. But what was there ^' written in the 
law of Moses," relating to the Mesaah's death ? or in what 
way was his death predicted in the law of Moses f In my 
ofnoion, his death was foretold by the institutions called 
the imssover and sin-offerings The slaying of the lamb, 
in each of th^e institufions, was, I conceive, a sym- 
bolical prediction of the crucifixion of the ^< Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world-" 

To &ose who will carelully inquire, I think it will be '^ 
endmtf that in most of the passages in the New Testa- 
14* 
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ment which contam peculiar things said of the death of 
Christ, there is an obvious allusion to the Mosaic sacrifi- 
ces or symbolic predictions. * Hence we read, that 
*' Christ our passover was sacrifii^d for us." ** In whom 
we have redemption through his blood.^' '* As of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot." Similar allusions 
may, perhaps, be found in nearly all the passages, which 
contain peculiar things relating to thet death of our Lord. 

But there were also things written in the prophets, as 
well as in the law of Moses, which ^' must hefvlfiUed^^ pri(»: 
to the mis^on of the Apostles ; such as the following :— 
^' He was brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not Us 
mouth,"—" he was numbered with the trani^essors,"— 
"he bare the sins t>f many," — ^''and made intercession for 
the transgressors,"— " was cut off, but not for himself." 
So clearly do these predictions correspond with the facts 
of the crucifixion, that unbelievers may suspect that they 
were written after the events had occurred. Several of 
these predictions are noticed by the writers of the New 
Testament as having been fulfilled. What Paul and Pe- 
ter say of Christ^s bearing "our sins," or the "sins of 
many," was, probably, in allusion to the predictions of 
Isaiah. These passages, too, are among the peculiar 
things said of the death of Christ. The things referred to 
by Christ, "in the Psalms," which " must be fulfilled," 
included the prediction of his resurrection, as well as that 
of his death. This is particulariy brought to view by 
Peter in his Sermon on the day of peotecost. 

JSTow let it be observed, that after these precUctioas 
had been fuMed, and prior to sending fonh bis Apos- 
tles, Jesus took an opportuni^ to " open their understand* 
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iDg," that they might know how to apply these prophecies, 
as proofs that he was indeed the Messiah, the promiaed 
Light and Savior of the world. Accordingly, they adopt- 
ed tbts course, and in their sermons took particular care to 
show the Jews, how, that in kiUing the Prince of life, they 
bad unintentionally fulfilled the predictions respecting hini, 
and contributed to the establishment of his claims as the 
Messiah. 

I may then ask. Do not the several facts which have 
been exhibited^ clearly account for the peculiar things 
^^ich are said of the death of Christ ? and this, too, 
witbcMit any reference to the idea of substituted punisb- 
ment ? As be was a person of peculiar dignity, sent on 
a peculiar mission, by whose death, peculiar predictions, 
and purposes were fulfilled,—* peculiar things must of 
course be said in relation to that event. No other being 
of equal dignity was ever sent on an errand of mercy to 
oar race. The death of no other being was, in such a 
manner, connected with the salvation of sinners. In the 
death of no other being was the love of God to men so 
wonderfully displayed. Not only is it true, that many 
important predictions were fulfilled in his death ; but it is 
also true, that from the apostacy of man, the course of 
Providence was preparatory to the death of the Messiah ; 
in that event, the new covenant was ratifiejd by his blood ; 
with that ratification was connected all the good which 
has sbce resulted from the promulgation of the gospel, 
and all that mil result to the end of time. Extraordinary 
then, indeed, must have been the fact, if nothing pecufitr 
had been said of that event, if an importance had not beeo 
ascribed to it, which cannot be ascribed to the death of 
any odier being known to mankind. 
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But let it be observed, and not forgotten, that Jesus did 
not say, — ^< Thus it is written, and thud it behoFed Christ 
to su£fer,"^-that vicarious pnni$hment for the remission of 
sins might be preached in his name, but *^ that rqffentance 
and remission of sins, should be preached in his name 
to all nations, beginning at Jerusalem." This is a circum- 
stance, which surely deserves the serious attention of all 
ministers of the gospel. As Christ was silent prior to his 
death in regard to substituted punishment ; the same pro- 
found silence on this point seems to have been observed 
by him after his resurrection. But if ever there was a 
time for teaching this doctrine, when was the time, if not 
when Jesus was explaining to his disciples, why it behoved 
him to suffer, and tohat they were to preach to all nations 
in his name f If it was the purpose of his death, that sub- 
stituted punishment should be preached in his name, as 
the 6nly ground of pardon, why djd he omit to teach this 
to his Apostles ? Why, instead of this, did he teach, that 
it ^' behoved him to suffer, that repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name ? " These are 
questions which I am not able to answer, and which I 
would kindly suggest for the consideration of others* 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Supposed £vil8 of Pardon without Substituted Suffering* 

WaH'BBt in &vor of the common theory of the atone- 
ment have spcdken very freely, on what they imagiM must 
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have been the dreadful consequeDces of a general o&r of 
pardon, on condition of repentance, wifhout a vicarious 
sacrifice. Dr. Murdock seems to think, that no *^ ab- 
solute pardons '' would occur under human governments, 
were it not that they are " weak," and " imperfect ; " and 
that such pardons '^ tend so much to weaken the force of 
law, and to encourage transgression, that every wise law- 
giver endeavors to render them as rare as possible." As 
a contrast to this, he informs us, that *^ God's government 
is perfect." " He therefore never grants absolute par- 
dons." By '^ absolute pardons,"^ we are here to under- 
stand, pardons without vicarious punishment. 

In a Sermon, entided '^ The Gospel according to Paul," 
Dr. Beecher has expressed his views m the following lan- 
guage :— 

^ But to hold out to all subjects the certainty of pardon 
for all transgressions, upon the simple condition of repent- 
ance, must be, in its effects, an entire abolition of the 
penal^, and an utter prostration of government by law." 

^' It is not a subject of. momentary doubt, that pardon 
upon the simple condition of repentance, would break the 
power of every human government on earth." He also 
asks:— ^ 

'^ And does God govern the universe upon principles 
which would fill the earth with anarchy, and turn it into 
a hefl?" p. 7. 

' By the word " repentance^^^ when used to express the 
condition of pardon, I understand a real change of dis- 
position and conduct, a turning from sin to the palh of 
obedience, — a cordial and practical reformation. Of 
course, it is impossible for me to conceive how a govern- 
ment could be endangered by granting pardon on condi- 
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tjou of repmtance^ any more than by having its enemies 
converted into friends. Even should all the transgressors | 
avail themselves of the offer of pardon, and a^oid the 
penalty by repentance, I should suppose the government 
would be rather strengthened than weakened by its policy. 

That the pardons granted by human governments are 
sometimes the effect of weakness or imperfection, is not 
to be doubted. But I am far from thinking that pardons 
would be more " rare,'/ if governments were more perfect. 
Indeed, it is my opinion, that under every perfect govern- 
ment, the penitent will always be pardoned. Human 
riilers, however, are but men, liable to be deceived by 
false professions of repentance. Hence they have oc- 
casion to be on their guard, lest, by intended clemency, 
they endanger the public welfare. Besides, at the pre- 
sent day, men have but an imperfect knowledge of the 
principles of overcoming evil with good ; and ^enlightened 
rulers are sometimes overruled by an ill-informied public 
opinion. But when public opinion shall be more enligbt- 
eoed, and the spirit of Christian philanthropy shall more 
abound, greater care will be taken to reform the vicious, 
and to pardon the penitent. Then the policy of human 
governtDents will more resemble that of the government of 
God. 

On the part of God, there can be no danger of being 
deceived by false professions ; nor of granting pardon, 
without sufficient reasons. That some writers have been 
under a mistake in supposing.that pardon, on condition o[ 
repentance, would endapger divine government, may^ 
perhaps, appear from the following iacts and circumstan* 
ces« 
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I. Prior to the comiog of Christ, an experiment was 
made of this policy, during a period of about four thou- 
sand years ; and I believe it is not knoum that any injury 
resulted to the government of God. 

Some may suppose, that during a considerable part of 
the four thousand years, the Messiah's death was pre»noti-» 
fied by symbolic atonements. This may be true ; but 
what evidence have we, that the Israelites at any period 
had any expectation that the Messiah would sufier as their 
substitute? I see not the least evidence that they evef 
had any such expectation, either to deter them from sin, 
or to excite them to obedience* Yet offers of pardon 
were made to them on conditions of repentance, and their 
symbolic worship was designed to excite in them the re- 
pentance which was required, and also as means for ex- 
pressing their penitent and obedient feelings, just as the 
forms of Christian worship are means for effecting recon- 
'^aUon, and for expressing our love and gratitude to God. 

^* Both John the Baptist and the Messiah preached 
'^tAance for the remission of sins, without saying a syl- 
raWe about a vicarious punishment. Still the government 
^f God remained unshaken. 

3. After the resurrection of our Lord, he commissioned 
^ Apostles to go into all the world, and preach the gos- 
PeJ to every creature ; to preach, not vicarious punish- 
nJent, but repentance and remission of sins in his name, 
^y accordingly preached that men should " repent and 
^ baptized in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission 
rf sins.*^ This they did without the least intimation that 
^ offer of pardon was made on the ground 6f a substitut- 
^ punishment 5 at least, no such intimation is to be 
found in any of their sermons which have come down to 
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us. We may now attend to Dr. Beecher's statement re- 
specting the conditions of pardon, since the sacrifice of 
the Messiah : — 

"And what condescension is manifested in the condi- 
tion of pardon! The lowest possible degree of true bo- 
liness, the smallest real preference for God above the 
world, the lowest degree of sorrow for sin, or faith in 
Christ, arising from love, are the commencement of a 
moral excellence, which by promised grace shall be sus- 
tained, augmented, consummated, and endure for ever." 
pt 18. 

I may ask, did any writer or preacher ever mean any 
thing lower or less than what is here represented, by an 
offer of pardon on condition of repentance ? I shall not 
stop to inquire where Dr. Beecher found his warrant for 
representing " the lowest possible degree " of right aflfec- 
tion, as " the condition of pardon," nor whether he was 
prudent in making such a representation, leaving it unex- 
plained and unguarded. But I may pretty safely infer, that 
in hb view, since the crucifixion, pardon has been offered 
on condition of the " lowest possible degree " of repent- 
ance. The question then occurs, — Could it be wise in 
God, to inflict on his Son the " punishment due to us all," 
that he might '' hold out to all subjects the certainty of 
pardon fqr all transgressions, upon the simple condition of 
repentance," which ^'must be, in its effects, an entu'e 
abolition of the penalty, and an utter prostration of gov- 
ernment by law f " Why is there not as much danger in 
making such an offer now, as there would have been, had 
the Messiah never appeared on earth?' So far as the 
atonement has been regarded as an expression of love, 
. ' and has had its intended effect in reconciling sinners unto 
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God, its influence has been salutary and saving. But 
who believes, or can believe, that wicked men are re- 
strained from nnore daring rebellion, by having been told 
that Christ sufiered as their substitute ? And who that 
reflects, does not believe, that millions of our race have 
been encouraged to go on more fearlessly in sin, by the 
doctrine that Christ suffered the punishment due to their 
offences ? - Yet notwithstanding this abuse of the atoning 
sacrifice, the gospel offer of pardon, on condition of re- 
pentance, has been made for about eighteen hundred 
years, and the government of God has not been prostrated. 
The ease with which th^ penalty of the law might be 
avoided, is urged by Dr. Beecher as ground of objection 
against the hypothesis of pardon, on condition of repent- 
ance. In reference to this strange reasoning, I may ask, — 
1. What was the purpose of God in offering pardon on 
any conditions whatever ? Was it not that sinners might be 
induced to avoid the penalty of the law, by complying with 
the conditions ? 

2* Was the Messiah sent to make it more difficult for 
men to avoid the penalty of the law by repentance ? Was 
such the purpose of his death f Did he not come and 
suffer for a directly opposite purpose, even to make the 
^ay of escape more plain and easy f 

3* If the ease with which the penalty might be avoided 
^&s ever a reason for not offering pardon on condition cf 
repentance ; was not this danger greatly increased by what 
Christ did and suffered for us f Yet, notwithstanding the 
greater light and advantages which men now have to avoid 
the penalty of the law, God, it seems, has not been afraid 
to offer pardon on condition of repentance. Indeed, it 
appears, from the conduct of God in this afiair, that it has 
15 
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been his wish to make it easy for transgressors to avoid 
the penalty of the law by repentance ; and that it never 
occurred to bim that by so doing, he adopted a policy 
which ^ must be, in its effects, an entire abolition of the 
penalty, and an utter prostration of government by law ? " 

I would now request the reader's attention to the follow- 
bg contrasts between the language of the Bible, and the 
language of Dr. Beecher : — - 

God says, — "The soul that sinneth it shaU die^ — ^the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him. But if the 
wicked turn from aU his sins that he hath committed, and 
keep all my statutes, and do that which is lawful and 
right, he shall surely live^ he shall hot die^ , Ezek. xviii. 
30,21. 

Dr. Beecher says, — " Let the criminal code go out with 
the threat, — * The murderer shall sfwrdy be pvi to death ; 
provided, nevertheless, that if he shall repent, he shaU not 
die, and no evil shall betide him.' Would not such legis- 
lation be the consummation of folly and mischief ? " p- 7. 

Our Savior said, — " He that believeth and is baptized, 
shall be saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned*^ 

Dr. Beecher says, — " Threatenings which carry with 
them the certainty of easy evasion, contain no restraint, 
exert no moral power, and are as if they were not." p* 8. 

It is thus that the Doctor has reasoned against ^^ pardon 
upon the simple condition of repentance." It is this con- 
dition which he, represents as so " easy " to be complied 
with, that pardon on such a condition would " be in its 
effects, an entire abolition of the penalty " of the la^i 
render *^ threatenings-— no restraint," and " as if they were 
not.'' 
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But is not the policy of which Dr. Beecher has said so 
many harsh things, one of the most prominent features ia 
the revelation of divine mercy to mankind ? Is it not th^ 
principal thing on account of which the heavenly message 
by Jesus Christ is called the gospdj the good tidings t 
The preaching of our Ldrd presents to our view the re- 
quirements and prohibitions of God, accompanied by 

. " threateoings " of evil to the disobedient, and the most 
gracious promises of pardon on condition of repentance. 
How then are we lo account for the fact, that Dr. Beech- 
er has represented such "legislation," such connecting 
ofl^rs of pardon to the penitent, with threatening of evil 
to transgressors, as " the consummation of folly and mis- 
chief," and as a policy which, if adopted by human gov- 
ernments, would " fill the world with anarchy, and turn it 
into a hell ? " If I am not under a great mistake, Moses 
and the Prophets, Christ and his Apostles, are all involved 
in the censures implied in Dr. Beecher's remarks } yet I 

* cannot suppose that be was aware of such a sweeping im- 
plication. 

I do not object to the practice of referring to things 
pertaining to human governments, to illustrate supposed 
principles of the government of God. But it would be 
gratifying to me, if the writers in favor of substituted suf- 
fering would do more than to assert what they imagine must 
be the consequences of pardon on condition of repent- 
ance. As there are two principles of pardon which are 
the subject of controversy, why should not the writers in- 
stitute a fair comparison of the two principles, by sup- 
posing them both to be adopted in hupan governmental 
the principle of substituted punishment in one state, and 
pardon, on condition of repentance, in another. If thej 
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could clearly show that greater advantages would result 
from punishing a few of the best men in a state, as substi- 
tutes for many convicts^ and pardoning on that ground, 
than could possibly be derived from pardoning on condi- 
tion of repentance, without vicarious sacrifice, they would 
naturally enlist the understandings and the feelings of their 
readers in their favor. Why has not this mode of illus- 
tration been adopted ? Is it not a fact, that there is no 
writer in the country who would dare to recommend the 
policy of substituted suffering, as a moans pf innproving 
human government ? But if we have the example of God 
in favor of this policy, why should not Christian rulers 
imitate the example ? As I am confident no minister can 
be found, who would risk his reputation, by recommend- 
' ing Jo our rulers the adoption of such a policy, may I not 
query, whether more prudence is not desirable in speak- 
ing of the principle of pardon on condition of repentance, 
lest some should be found chargeable with having re- 
proached the only principle on which their own sins-can * 
be forgiven ? 

On a review, I find, that 1 have omitted one of the sup- 
posed cases of " legislation," referred to by Dr. Beecfaer, 
when he asked, — " Would not such legislation be the con- 
summation of folly and mischief f " The case omitted is 
stated in the following words : — " Let the parent say to 
his bigh-minded son, allured by temptation, and driven by 
passion ; ' If you transgress, you shall be disinherited ; 
nevertGeless, I am your father, and you are able to repent, 
and doubtless will repent ; and^if you do, you shall be for- 
given.'" p. 7. ^ 

If I understand the purpose of this extraordinary Ian* 
guage, it was to deride the idea of pardon on condition of 
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repentance, considered as a principle of parental govern- 
ment. I bmre, however, tbe happiness of believing, that 
the father of the penitent prodigal, in'our Savior's parable, 
is not the only parent who has acted on the principle in 
question* Indeed, I hope it is a very common thing for 
Christian parents to act on this principle, when thejr have 
the pleasure of perceiving .evidence of true contritioQ in 
a child that has transgressed. If a parent is not disposed 
to forgive his own children when they evince a contrite 
heart, how can he hope for tbe forgiveness of God ? or 
how can he pray, — "Father, — ^forgive us, as we for- 
give those who have trespassed against us ? " Though 
thousands of pious parents may have imitated the father 
of the penitent prodigal,' yet it may be presumed that not 
one of them ever addressed " a high-minded son " in such 
a ridiculous form of words as Dr. Beecher has put into 
the mouth of a parent. Alas ! has it indeed come to 
^is, that a Christian minister can publicly treat with sar- 
castic ridicule the heavenly principle of parental forgive- 
ness, which was sanctioned and illustrated hy the Savior 
of the world, in one of the most impressive parables that 
was ever dictated by the wisdom of God ! 

I would here make an affectionate appeal to pious pa- 
rents of every denomination of Christians, and in partic- 
ular to all ministers of the gospel who are parents, and 
^k, — ^Do you not, in the government of your children, act 
on the principle of pardon, on condition of repentance ? 
^enever you perceive" evidence that a disobedient son 
has '< come to himself," and that his heart is filled with 
contrition for his offences, do you not take pleasure in imi- 
^ting the father of the penitent prodigal, by manifesting to 
your child your forgiving love } Notwithstanding all that 
15* 
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Dr. Beecher has said against this priociple, would it be 
possible for him to answer these questions in the negative ? 
But it must be left for hiiji to explain by what means or 
motives he was induced to treat with contumely the only 
principle of parental forgiveness, which is so much as in^ 
timated in the gospel. I doubt whether it is in the power 
of human language to inculcate a principle pf parental gov- 
ernment more clearly or impressively, than our Lord incul- 
cated tlie duty of forgiveness, on condition of repentance. 

Suppose that after Dr. Beecher had prepared his ser- 
mon, he had seriously indulged the following train of re- 
flections: — ' I have been writing with remarkable asperity 
against the principle of " pardon on the simple condition of 
repentance." I have endeavored to impress the idea, that 
this principle, if adopted in civil government or parental 
government, would be '* the consummation of foDy and 
mischief." But ought I not to be able to show, that the 
principle of viearious punishment would be better in each 
of these cases, than the principle which I have exploded ? 
How then would it do to punish the best chUd in n family, 
as a substitute for guilty brothers and sisters ? Would it' 
be possible Tor any one to discern the least benefit that 
could result from the sufferings of the innocent son, or fit)m 
pretending to pardon the penitent on the ground of their 
brother's sufferings.'^ Could such a policy excite the 
least respect for the father, or his precepts f Could it de- 
ter from vice, or excite contrition f Would not all the 
children of four years of age and upwards be shocked at 
the thought that their innocent brother had been punished 
for their offences ? ' 

Had the Doctor seasonably devoted twenty minutes to 
such self-interrogations, would it have been possiBle for 
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him to public the Discourse in. its present form ? I think 
it would not. 

While writing sonle of the preceding paragraphs, a train 
of thoughts occurred to my mind, which maj possibly be 
as affecting to others as they have been to myself. His« 
tory informs us that in the dark ages the papal clergy 
adopted the policy of selling indulgences for sin ; and that 
some purchased indulgences for sins before they had been 
committed. The payment of money for an indulgence 
was doubtless regarded as in some sense a substitute for 
punishment. Whence did tliis policy originate ? It was ^ 
probably suggested by the doctrine of substituted punbh- 
jnent, as then understood by the Catliolics. 

"It was," says Dr. Murdock, "the common opinion, 
from the end of the second century down to the Reforma* 
tioD, that on a person's embracing and professing the 
Christian religion by baptism, all his past sins were can- 
celled ; and that for the sins he might afterwards com- 
ifiit, he must suffer penance^ give alms^ fast^ and prai/j 
unless he could atone for them all by martyrdom." JWs- 
course^ Appendix A. 

Perhaps paying money for an indulgence was regard- 
ed not only as a substitute for punishment, but for 
" penance," " alms," and for fasting and prayer^ and, 
on the whole, the cheapest mode of obtaining salva- 
tion. But what must have been the effect of such sub- 
stitutes for punishment in reference to future offences? 
Could they be otherwise than pernicious I To me there 
^ something shocking in the idea of paying or receiving 
substitutes for the punishment of sins before they were 
committed. But does not the common theory of the 
atonement impute to God this policy f It surely teaches 
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that Christ sufferedj and that God both inflieted and ae* 
eepted a substitute for punishment in regard to sins past 
and sins future, even for the sins of a long succes^on of 
generations of men then unborn, and many, too, still un- 
born ! 

May not a considerate man be allowed to pause, prior 
to assenting to such a doctrine, and humbly ask, — ^Is it 
posiible with God to set such an example before his chil- 
dren ?• 

Even those who believe that th6 Mosaic at€fnements 
were substitutes for punishment, will hardly say that they 
were substitutes in reference to sins which were subsequent 
to the sacrifice. The history of military, despotic, and 
semi-savage governments may furnish many instances in 
which innocent relatives, subjects, or countrymen, were 
made to suffer as substitutes for guilty rulers or chieftains. 
But do the annals of our race furnish a single instance of 
vicarious suffering, inflicted prior to the existence of the 
beings, whose offences were supposed to be thus avenged 
or atoned f Barbarism itself never carried substituted 
punishment to such an extent. How shocking then to re- 
flect, that to " the only wise God," this questionable policy 
has been ascribed ! 

What would Protestants not have said of the Catholic' 
clergy, had they extended their indulgences so far, as to 
receive of parents substitutes for punishments, which might 
become due by the sins of unborn children and grand- 
children ! 

Were there no other ground of objection to the hypoth- 
esis of substituted punishment, I should think that a pretty 
strong faith in the doctrine might be shaken by the dread-^ 
ful tbougbt of God's inflicting penal evils on ills innocent 
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Son, for the sins of men then unborn, anticipating by hun- 
dreds and even thousands of years, the existence of the be- 
ings whose offences are supposed to have been thus atoned. 
Can it be possible that God should have thought of cony^ 
mending his love to t», by an act or a policy so complete- 
ly at variance with the principles of justice and mercy, 
with which he has otherwise imbued the minds of men ? 

Should human governments attempt to imitate this part 
of the supposed wise policy of God, what must be the con- 
sequences? Must there not be either a general senti- 
ment of horror and reprobation excited in tlie minds of 
people of every land, or a sevenfold increase of depravity 
and crime? 



CHAPTER XXVffl. 

The Conditions of Pardon not Affected by Vicarious Sacrifice. 

It is a clear case, that since the death of Christ, par- 
don has been freely offered to sinners on condition of re- 
pentance. This, it is presumed, will not be denied by any 
denomination of Christians in New England. But many 
writers suppose that it was the suffering of Christ as our 
substitute, which rendered it safe and consistent to offer 
pardon on terms so gracious and condescending ; and that 
on this ground the offer is made, and pardon is granted. 
The question then occurs, — Does the sacrifice of Christ 
make any difference as to the ease with which sinners can 
avoid the penalty of the law by repentance f Or does tho 
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sacrifice operate to deter men from more open insurrec- 
tion against the government of God f 

As in discussing the subject of atonement, frequent 
allusions have been made to human governments ; with 
reference to these, I shall examine the present question. 
Further reflection has convinced me, that the principle of 
substituted suffering might be adopted in human govern- 
ments, without any additional sacrifice of the innocent as 
substitutes for the guilty. For all real crimes, against a 
state, are sins against God ; and as it is supposed that 
Christ sufiered the "punishment due to us all," why 
should not this be deemed a sufficient atonement, in the 
popular sense of the word, for sins against human govern- 
4nent, as well as for sins against the divine government ? 
Why should it require more vicarious suffering to satisfy 
men than to satisfy God ? or more of such suffering to se- 
cure the honor of human laws than the-honor of divine 
laws f What, then, can be more easy, than for human 
legislators to make the sufferings of Christ the ground on 
which pardon shall be offered to transgressors, on condi- 
tion of repentance f Let it be supposed, that two neigh- 
boring states have recently revised their constitutions of 
government, to make provision for the pardon of offend- 
ers on condition of reformation. 

For this purpose. New Hampshire has adopted the fol- 
lowing article :^- 

*As Jesus Christ bore "the punishment due to us 
all,"— and as, on this ground, God now offers pardon ta 
all, on condition of repentance 5 so, on the same ground, 
it shall be the duty of the governor and council to par- 
don oiences against the state,-^provided, that satisfactory 
evidence of repentance shall be exhitited by the offend* 



ors.' 
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For the same purpoeei Massachusetts has adopted an 
article of the following form :— 

'As our heavenly Father has shown his. love to man- 
kiod, by a gracious offer of pardon to all, on condidoa of 
repentance, and as he has, by his Son, taught us to for* 
give one another as he forgives us ; it shall be the duty of 
the governor and council to pardon offences against the 
state,— provided, that satisfactory evidence of repentance 
shall be exhibited by the offenders.* 

I am under a mistake, if these two articles do not fair- 
ly exhibit the difference^of opinion which now exists in 
New England, as to the'raode in which God offers par- 
don, on condition of repentance. On both theories, re- 
trance is the condition of pardon. But on one .of them, 
the offer of pardon is supposed to be made on the ground 
that Christ bore the punishment due io the sins of men» 
On the other, the offer is supposed to ffow directly from 
the love of God as its source, and through Jesus Christ 
as the mediurn of God's merciful manifestations to a sin- 
ful world. 

In view of the policy of the two states, ^it may be 
asked,— In what respect are the rights and the honor of 
government better secured in New Hampshire, than 
they are in Massachusetts i^ Is it more easy in Massachu- 
setts than in New Hampshire, for transgressors to avoid 
4e penalty of the law ? Are not the two states on equal 
ground as to liability to the charge of encouraging crime 
^y the clemency of its offers of pardon ? Does the cir- 
cumstance in New Hampshire, that the offer is made on 
^^ ground of a supposed vicarious punishment, the great- 
^ that was ever endured, have any tendency to dekr 
^^Q from abusing the clemency of the government hj 
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muldplied and more aggravated transgressions? Can 
either the virtuous or the vicious be deterred from sid, by- 
being told, that all the punishment that will ever be due 
for their sins was endured by their substitute eighteen 
hundred years ago? If such information would not deter 
from crimes against the state, why should it deter from 
sin against God ? 

If the doctrine of substituted suffering be true, and of a 
practical character, it would seem that its advantages must 
be both seen and felt, should its principle be thus adopted 
in human governments. I am not acquainted with any 
practical purpose to which it could be more properly ap- 
plied, than the one which has been suggested. K the 
doctrine be of a nature to make men good, or even to de- 
ter them from sin, it would in the supposed case, have op- 
portunity to exert it3 genuine influence and energy, for 
the honor of just laws, for the support of good govern- 
ment, for. the prevention of crime, and for the reformation 
of morals. But who is able to see a single advantage 
which either the government or the people of New Hamp- 
shire would be likely to derive from such a public and 
practical recognition of the supposed vicarious sacrifice f 
In the two states different reasons are assigned for the ot^ 
fer of pardon ; but the conditions in both cases are pre^ 
cisely the same. How, then, can the " legislation *' in the 
former case, be the *^ consummation '' of wisdom, and in 
the latter, " the consummation of folly and mischief? " 

The inquiry may be pursued one step further* Let it 
then be admitted, that the article in each of the supposed 
^institutions, is expressive of the real views of the clergy 
in the state which adopted it ; and that it was adopted by 
their influence; would it be prudent or just, on such 
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ground, for the clergy of either state, to reproach the cler« 
gy of the other as having renounced Christianity, — become 
infidels in respect to the gospel, — unworthy of the name 
of Christians, and as having adopted a principle which 
must *^ fill the earth with anarchy, and turn it into a hell ?" 
Could such reproaches be expressive of the benign, 
meek, and forbearing spirit of Him who loved us, and 
suffered for us, leaving us an example that we might fol« 
low his steps ? Would such a spirit of reproach become 
his ministers while speaking on the affecting sacrifice 
which he made, to reconcile sinners unto God and to one 
another? Could such conduct be reconciled with the 
requisitions of the " new commandment," uttered by the 
Savior to his disciples, but a few hours prior to his cruci- 
fixion ? " This,'* said he, " is my commandment, that ye 
love one another, as 1 have loved you.^^ Should the time 
ever arrive when such reproaches shall be common be- 
tween the ministers of the two states, wiU there not be 
occasion for '* great searchings of heart," and for a serious 
investigation respecting the cause of such fiagrant viola- 
tions of the law of loi^ ? If, on inquiry, it should be 
found that the evil had resulted from the indulgence of party 
passions, how solemn will be the admonition to all, to stand 
aloof from that moral pestilence ! Or should it be found, 
that the evil originated from habitually looking up to God as 
a being so resentful, tiiat he cannot forgive even a penitent 
child, vrithout inflicting a vicarious punishment, how strong 
will be the proof, that such views of God are injurious in 
their moral effects on the mind, cherishing in men unkind 
and unforbearing feelings one towards another, instead of 
the meek and quiet spirit, ^^ which is the glory of the 
16 
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Christian religion,'* and '< in the sight of God of gre&t 
. price.'' 

As a means for preventing a state of things so deplora- 
ble, I can think of nothing better than for every minister 
of the gospel, to ^get by heart/^ the Sermon on the 
Mount, as a declaration of the righteousness which God 
requires for the remission of sins. Without taking into 
view past events, a little serious reflection might convince 
intelligent Chrisdans, that men are not very likely to be 
restrained from abusing and calumniadng one another by 
having been taught, that ** the righteousness which is by 
faith," consists in reliance on a vicarious sacrifice, as tbe 
only ground of pardon, and that personal holiness is of no 
account in the great affiiir of the sinner's justificatiixi. Yet 
it should doubdess be admitted, that many Christians who 
entertain these opinions are restrained by Mer principles 
and motives, which occupy a place in then: minds. 

Should tbe several denominations of Christians become 
duly impressed with a belief, that it was by die preaching 
of Christ, that God declared <Miis righteousness," the 
righteousness which he requires, <' for the remis»oB of 
sins i " this would, in my opinion, occasion a more iin* 
portant reformation than has ever yet been witnessed in 
Christendom. For people would then see and feel, that 
except tlieir personal righteousness shall exceed the righ- 
teousness of the scribes and pharisees, they cannot enter 
the kingdom of heaven. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Truth attainable by Appraxunatioii* 

Agsj) ministers of the (Mresent day, who have been 
careful observers of the progress of opinion, must be aware, 
that the present popular creed in New England excludes, 
as incorrjct, several opinions, which their fathers deemed 
essential, and embraces others which thej deemed hereti- 
cal. Even in regard to the atonement, the change of 
views within sixty years has been great. Our ancestors 
Tepresented the atonement as designed to appease the an- 
ger of God, and to reconcile him to sinners, and as made 
only for an elect number of mankind. It was also their 
opinion, that the sins of the elect were imputed to Christ, 
and OQ thb ground they maintained their doctrine of vicari« 
ous punishment. As a counterpart to this, they supposed 
tibat tfie righteousness of Christ was so imputed to elect 
believers, that God could see in them no sin. On such 
hjrpotheses, they erected the following doctrine :— 

'^ Justification is an act of God's free grace, wherein he 
pardoneth all our sins, and accepteth us as righteous in his 
sight, only for the righteousness of Christ, imputed to us 
and recaved by faith alone." 

If the several hypotheses which have been named were 
ever true, they are so at this day. But if they are true, 
and~ as essential as was supposed by our fathers, who o 
the present New England clergy can be saved ? How 
few of them now believe any one of the following hypothe - 
ses :— -that the atonement was designed to appease God's 
anger and reconcile bim to sinners,*- that Christ died for 
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an elect number only, — that the sins of the elect were so 
imputed to him, that he was " legally guilty " in the Bight 
of God,— or that the righteousness of Christ is iaiputed to 
the elect for their wedding garment ? In coDnexion with . 
these propositions, our ancestors maintained the doctrine 
of substituted punishment. But, if I mistake not, the lat- 
ter hypothesis is the only one of the five, which has not 
been discarded. 

There is such a family likeness between flie opinions 
which have been rejected, and the one still popular, as 
seems to give them a claim to be kept together. If it be 
true that Christ suffered our punishment, why reject the 
idea of imputed guilt ? And if we are justified on the 
ground of his righteousness, or his suffering as our sub- 
stitute, why reject the doctrine of imputed righteousness ? 
I think, however, that it is much more likely that the doc- 
trine of vicarious suffering will be discarded, than that 
the kindred doctrines will be recalled and reinstated. The 
doctrine of substituted suffering is indeed, at this day, 
strongly asserted ; but It is also asserted, that the sinner 
can have no claim to pardon but oh condition of repent' 
ance. This view of the subject is pretty clearly asserted 
by Professor Stuart, in answering the following objec- 
tion :— 

" The motives to strenuous e&rt in order to a virtuous 
life are greatiy weakened by the doctrine in question." 

"The doctrine in question," was the doctrine of sub- 
stituted suffering. In answering the objection, the Profes- 
sor says,— 

" All the difficulty of objectors here arises, from over- 
looking the whole of this grand point :— Atoning blood, as 
extensive and gratuitous ai^ the favors are which it proffers^ 
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never profiers one unconditionally. The sinner must be 
humbled and penitent to be sprinkled with it." Discourse^ 
p. 35. 

Am I deceived, or is it a fact, that '^ the whole of this 
grand point" is in full contradiction to the doctrine, that 
substituted su^ring is the only ground of pardon ? By 
^'atonbg blood," in this case, the Professor probably 
. meant the gospd; and of its " favors," we are told, that it 
" never proffers one unconditionally." I may, therefore, 
present some of the conditions on which favors are prof- 
fered to the sinner. 

" Ask, and ye shall receive," — " Forgive, and ye shall 
be forgiven,"' — ^^ Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out," — " BeHeve on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." 

In each 6f these passages, we have a duty enjoined, as 
a coDdition of the favor promised, or implied. In a simi- 
lar manner other favors are promised, on condition of per- 
forming required duty. Can it then be true, that " substi- 
tuted suffering," or " the righteousness of Christ," or " the 
merits of Christ," is the only ground of pardon andaccept- 
^ce, when duties are enjoined as indispensable conditions 
of obtaining the proffered favors ? When a father promises 
pardon to a prodigal son, on condition of reformation, and 
^e performance of specified duties, can the son's reforma- 
^ and obedience be of no account in respect to his ob- 
toitiing forgiveness ? As the conditions referred to by Mr. 
Stuart are such as God proposes to sinners^ they show on 
^hat terms Grod is ready to pardon. These conditions, 
however, imply only a reasonable -service, a cordial return 
^ the path of duty. Hence, the promises of favor, and 
fe favors promised are all of free mercy. But while the 
16* 
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love of God is the source of pardon, a compfiance mih the 
proposed conditions b the ground on which the favor is 
bestowed. 

Is it not then a truth, that 'V^he whole of this grand 
point "goes to prove, that "justification bj faith alone," 
implies justification on condition of repentance, or obedi- 
ence to the gospel, including all the conditional obedience 
for which the "objectors" ever contended? For it 
seems to have, been discovered, that the gospel does not 
profier its favors " unconditionally," and that the condi- 
tions amount to this : — " The sinner must be humbled and 
penitent." 

Of what use, then, is the doctrine of substituted sufier- 
ing ? It forms no ground on which the sinner may ration- 
ally hope for pardon without repentance ; and, on condi- . 
tion of repentance, God ivas always re%dy to* forgive, as 
well before as since the crucifixion. 

Though the doctrine of imputed righteousness has been 
generally discarded in New England, yet the popular be- 
lief still is, that believers are justified only on account of 
the righteousness of Christ. The Creed of the Theologi- 
cal Institution at Andover contains two propositions, ar- 
ranged as follows : — 

" That repentance, faith, and holiness, are the personal 
requisites in the gospel scheme : — 

" That the righteousness of Christ is the only ground 
of the sinner's justification." 

When it is said, " repentance, faith, and holiness, are 
die personal requisites," the question occurs,— " Personal 
re<}uisites" for what.^ The gospel would answer,— *" Per- 
sonal requisites " for pardon. This, too, would seem to 
aec(Hrd with the sentiment expressed by Mr. Stuart, re- 
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spectbg the conditions on which the gospel proflfers its fa* 
vors. ^^The siDBer roust be humbled and penitent. 
But the next proposition in the Creed seems to give a 
diflferent account. As the words are commonly used, 
fordon ^axd jusiijicaiian mutually imply each other, if they 
are not the same tiling; yet aside from the '^personal 
requisites ^ .for pardon, we are told, " That the righteous- 
ness pf Christ is the only ground of the sinner's justifica- 
tiott." Can both propositions be true f Can ^' repent- 
ance, faith, and holiness," be ^^reqmtUes^ to justification, 
if ^' the righteousness of Christ is the only ground " on 
winch the favor is conferred ? 

When I reflect on former experience, I am led to sus- 
pect, that there is now in the minds of many a confusion 
of ideas relating to the two propositions; and that this 
confusion has led many to concede that they "know not 
in what manner the sacrifice of Christ is connected with 
^ forgiveness." As education and habit have taught them 
to say,— "That the righteousness of Christ is the only 
grotrnd of the sinner's justification," they, of course, over* 
kok or set aside reconciliation or repentance, considered 
as the connecting link between the sacrifice and paf don, or 
acceptance with God. 

That there is a mistake in supposing " that the righ- 
teousness of Christ is the only ground of the sinner's jus- 
tificafion," will perhaps be evident to all who will duly 
consider how often this idea would need to be expressed 
or und^stood in the Bible, to make the sense complete, if 
^ doctrine were true. I shall exhibit a few examples 
^hidi may stand as the representatives, perhaps, of as 
Qttny hundreds* 
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"Repent ye, and be converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out ; " for " the righteousness of Christ is the only 
ground of the sinner's justification.*' , 
' " He that humbleth himself, shall be exalted," for *< the 
righteousness of Christ is the only ground of the sinner's 
justification." 

"Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mei^ 
cy," for " the righteousness of Christ Is the only ground of 
the sinner's justification." 

" To do good, and communicate forget not, for with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased," for " the righteous- 
ness of Christ is the only ground of the sinner's justifica- 
tion." 

" Well done, good and faithful servant ; thou hast been 
faithful in a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things, enter tl)ou into the joy of ihy Lord," for God 
" accepteth us as righteous in his sight, only for the righ- 
teousness of Christ." 

Who can say, that the additional clause in these pas- 
sages is not necessary to complete the sense, or to prevent 
mistake, if the doctrine in question is true ? And yet, 
how absurd do the passages appear with such an addition 
to the inspired text ! Will not posterity find it to be a 
fact, that, in the business of creed-making, more falsehood 
than truth has been wrought up into supposed essential ar- 
ticles of faith ? And will they not account for the fact, 
on the ground, that party spirit has too commonly been 
the^re in which such articles have been forged^ 

The revelations of divine mercy have been made to 
men as nnnert. As sinners they needed -a covenant, or 
method of pardon, on conditions with which it would be pos* 
idble for them to comply. Such conditions God has gra« 
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ciously revealed, and has promised the aids of bb siMsit to 
those who are willing to turn from the paths of sin, to the 
path of obedience. A compliance with these conditions, 
is as properly the ground of pardon to sinners, as perfect 
obedience is the ground of justification to those who never 
sinned. 

The various forms in which the conditions of favor are 
expressed, are of similar import, in regard to ther temper 
of heart required. If faith or believing is mentioned as a 
coodition, it is a faith which works bjr love, purifies the 
heart, and reforms the life, which is intended ; or, as Mr. 
Baxter says of faith, — " It is Christianity in consent." 
The same may be said of other forms in which the condi- 
tions are expressed. '^ The sinner must be humbled and 
penitent," may imply all that is required. Where God 
perceives this temper, he perceives that to which his 
promise of favor is made ; and, in my opinion, God has 
no occasion to look through a glass of vicarious punish- 
ment to be pleased with contrite and obedient affections. 
lAe the holy inhabitants of heaven, he rejoices when one 
sinner repents. The more clearly we perceive that God 
is love, the less we shall probably see, or suspect, of a 
vindictive policy in the atoning sacrifice. 

Most cordially can I bid Professor Stuart "God 
speed," in aH bis attempts to show, that the gospel does 
not proffer its favors " unconditionally," and that a " hum- 
bled and penitent" heart, is the condition of pardon. 
J^ or 1 cannot doubt, that more close inquiry on this sub- 
j^t will convince him, that this principle, when properly 
^erstood, must undermine and set aside the doctrine of 
substituted suffering, and prove to the world, that truth is 
ftttamable by approximation. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The Popular Theoxy of the Atonement not adapted to promote 
Peace among Men. 

The views which men habituallj entertaia of God may 
be sup{tosed to have an influence on their own charac- 
ters, analogous to that which a father has in forming the 
character of his children. It was not without reason that 
Plato " feared, lest the youth might be corrupted- by those 
faUes, which represented the gods as vicious." For it is 
to be expected, that men will feel at liberty to indulge 
such feelings and dispositions as they are taught to ascribe 
to their Maker, or the objects of theff worship. 

As the language of the New Testament nataraDy leads 
us to regard the death of the Messiah, as an event, in 
which Grod made a remarkable display of his disposition and 
feelings towards mankind, the views which we habitually 
cherish of the nature of that sacrifice, must naturally have 
much influence in forming our views of the moral charac- 
ter of Jehovah. 

That "peace on earth" was one important object of 
the Savior's mission and sacrifice, will hardly be doubted 
by any intelligent believer in the Gospel. It is, then, 
reasonable to suppose, that there was something in that 
sacrifice, which, righdy viewed, is adapted to pronoote 
"peace on earth, and good will among men," — some 
manifestation of the feelings of Grod towards his sinful 
children, which, if duly cultivated and imitated by them, 
would give peace to the world. Still, whether the atonmg 
9%crific9 will have its intended effect, or be perverted to 
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opposke purposes, wiQ depend much on the views whicb 
Christians entertain of its nature and purposes* That one 
view of it may be better adapted than another to excite 
and cherish in men the spirit of forbearance, benignity, 
forgiveness, and peace, all who duly reflect will admit ; 
aod that view of it which has the more of this tendency, 
is probably the more correct. Firmly believing, that just 
views of this affectbg sacrifice will be found efficacious 
means for reconciling men to one another, it will be my 
aim impartially to inquire, What are the views which are 
adapted to a result so sublime, so animating, and glorious ? 
I shall begin wi& the more prevalent theory of the atone- 
ment. 

For a long period .of time, it has been supposed, that the 
sufferings of Christ were a substitute for the punishment due 
to sinners, and the effects of divine anger. This hypothesis 
has probably been popular in all tbe countries of Christen- 
dom. But what have been its effects in relation to peace. 
Has it had the effect to render Christians meek, forbearing, 
^d psrcific, like their Lord } Has it subdued the pas- 
sbns of men, and excluded from among Christians vio- 
lence, persecution, and war f Should any one assert that 
such have been its effects, would uot the history of Christen- 
dom, for more than a thousand years, contradict the as- 
sertion^ in characters of blood f Would not the same his- 
tory assure us, that neither Pagans, Jews, nor ]Vlahometans, - 
have been more addicted to war than Christians.'* that 
their views of the atonement have been so far from re- 
straining them from violence and bloodshed, that in thou- 
sands of instances, they have encouraged men to engage 
m the work of mutual slaughter, in the hope, that the blood 
of Christ would cancel their murderous deeds f that the 
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Lord's supper, the aflfecting memorial of^is death, has 
often been prostituted by the professed ministers of the 
gospel, to the dreadful purpose of encouraging and pre- 
paring officers and soldiers for the work of military 6iur- 
der ! and that the symbol of the cross,* for the same 
horrid purpose, has been a common military standard in 
the wars of Cbrisdan nations ! 

It would doubtless be unjust to impute the wars of 
Christian nations, wholly to the prevalence of the common 
hypothesis relating to the atonement ; or to insinuate, that 
all who have possessed such views, have been promoters 
of war ; or to represent that aU who have dissented from 
such views of the sacrifice have been saved from the de- 
lusions of war. ^ Too many of the latter class have, doubt- 
less, been carried along by the current of popular opinion ; 
and I am happy in the belief, that not a few of the former 
have been, in spirit and in practice, the friends of peace* 
But as it is a clear case, that the atoning sacrifice was de- 
signed as a- means to reconcile men to one another, as 
well as unto God, a means for hastening the period when 
wars shall cease to the ends of the earth ; and as it is 
equally clear, that the popular views of the atonement 
have bug prevailed, and yet have done little, if any thing, 
to prevent war, or promote peace ; it may be both reason-' 
able and important to inquire, whether in fact such views 
are more adapted to promote forbearance and peace than 
revenge and war* 

The popular doctrine of substituted punishment involves 
the following suppositions, — that God could not consistent- 
ly forgive the penitent sinner, on any other ground, than 
that of inflicting such displays of avenging justice on an in« 
. nocent substitute, as were equivalent to the evils due to 
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sinfiti men; Jud that such dqdays of jostiee wcie j 
ly made la the sii&riags of his Son« 

It may then b( asked, what do we perceive in this the- 
Qifj which is adapted to mek the heart, or to impreas 
the miad with the lovelioess of a ibrbeariog and Ibrgiviog 
temper in a sovereign f What do we here see, which 
has a tendenqr to excite, or to cherish a benignaat spirit 
io men, towards such as have uijured them f If God bimr 
self could not Yorgive, without first making an awful di^ 
plaj of avenging jusdoe, why should an earthly sovereign, 
or any other b^ng? If God might wisely display his 
wradi against oflfeoders, by inflicting evil on the innocent 
as thdr substitute, why may not the rulers of a state adopt 
the same policy ? On the whole, what do we see in the 
conduct or ilbposition of God, as represented in thb the- 
ory, which bears any resemblance to the forbearing and 
forgiving spirit, which was exemplified by his Son, and 
^ch is required by Christ of all bis disciples f And is 
not this view of the atonement more adapted to cherish 
in men the spirit of resentnibnt and war, than that of for- 
bearance and peace?. 

The doctrine, that a dbplay of avenging justice was 
necessary to ** vindicate the honor of the law," or ^* the 
honor of God," in the pardon of the penitent, bears such a 
resemblance to the principle of ^^ honor," among warriors 
^d duellists, that I cannot but suspect, that it owes its 
origin more to the spirit and policy of the w(»ld, than to 
Uiy tlung which is contained in the gospel. Besides, there 
iS) what'appears to me, a shocking resemblance between 
^0 reasonings in favor of the commcHi theory of the 
i^tonemrat, and the reasonings in favor of the war policy. 
How often do we hear the advocates of war, justify re- 
17 
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ttSatoiy and vindictive measiires, «» necesnijr to vindicate 
the honor of a goveranienty a state, or an individual, callr- 
ing them measures of d^/enoe, to preve||t further injuries 
ftoro the same party, or examples of rtdremng wrongSj 
to deter otliers, or as manifestations of a patriotic and Jie- 
roic spirit, from which aU may learn, that injuries wiH not 
pass unpunished ? How often, too, is it said, that a for- 
bearing spirit under injuries, only invites further aggres- 
aons? 

Let, then, a candid inquiry be made. Is not the rea- 
soning in favor of the war policy, the same in principle^ 
as that in favor of the popular theory of the atonement f 
How uniformly do the advocates for this theory reason 
on the hypothesis, that " the honor of the divine law," and 
'* the honor of God," required a display of avenging jus- 
tice, in order to the pardon of the humbled sinner f that 
ibis was also necessary for deterring intelligent beings from 
transgression, by the assurance it gave, that np siq would 
pass unpunished ! How often too is it said, in this case 
as well as the other, that if o^nders had been pardoned 
without such a display of justice or anger, men would have 
been encouraged to sin with the hope of impuniQr.! 

If there be a fallacy in supposing that tlie reasonings in 
the two cases are of similar import, and on the same gen- 
eral principles, I freely admit, that I have not yet possess- 
ed discernment enough to detect it. But if I am correct 
in supposing that the reasonings are so similar, can it be 
vronderful, that such views of the atonement have had no 
influence to render war unpopular in Christendom? 
Would it not, rather, be wonderfitl,«if they bad not had 
much influence to cherish the vindictive spirit of war, and 
to render it popular among men ? 
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That the predietiODs of the ancient piopbets respecting 
the peace of the world under the reigo of the Messiah, have 
Dot been fulfilled^ daring the period of eighteen hundred 
years since he made his appearance on eartli, has doubtless 
been a matter of wonder to millions of Christians, as well 
as matter of exuhation to unbelieTer&r But probably a 
great majority, of these wondering Christians have theuk- 
selves beeo, in' one form or another, promoters of war.; 
and if each of them would impartially examine, he might 
£nd, in lus own bosom, a miniature of the very thing 
which has obstructed or delayed the fulfilment of the di- 
vine predictions. It was not foretold, that wars should 
cease by the influence of the gospel, while Cbristiaiis 
themselves should continue to cherish the principles and 
&e spirit of war ; and to expect tliat wars will cease whUe 
such is the policy of Christians, is as unreasonable, as it 
would be to hope, that Temperate Societies will put an 
^d to the practice of intemperance, if even a majority 
of their own members should be known to be habitual 
drunkards. It has long been a common thing for Chris- 
tians to pray, that the predicted reign of peace on earth 
tnay commence ; but until there shall be a greater consist- 
ency between their prayers and their practice, it is in vain 
to expect that wars will cease. When Christians shall 
cease to be promoters of war, war will cease to spread its 
ravages among them ; but while they nourish the monster, 
by praising his exploits, and cherishing his spirit in their 
own bosoms, they may expect to share m his desolating 
enterprises. 

I may also say, that I have litde hope that Christians in 
general w3| renounce the principles or -the practice of 
war; so long ask shall remain the popular belief^ that God 
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hitnsdf Gould not fei^va hb penitem cbildreiif but on the 
grouad of having iDllicted oA his inoocenc Son such penal 
evils, as were equivalent to all the miseries which they 
have deserved. As long as Christiaos shall b^eve, tbat 
they have the example of (rod to justify vindicdve feel* 
ings and measures against such as have injured theniy Ae 
oppositid exaniple of the Son of God will not be likely to 
have its due influence on their minds. I say opposite eo^ 
ample of the Son of Godj for at the very moment when 
the Father is supposed to have been pouring out the vials 
of his wrath on his immacalate Son, as our substitutei diis 
very Son was employing bis dying br-eath ia fervent 
prayer that his murderers might be forgiven ! What a 
contrast ! the Father punishing the innocent, and the Son 
praying for the guit^ t Hie Father inflicting penal eyils 
on an obedient Son, who loved him with all the heart ; 
and the Son praying that favor might be shown to his per- 
secuting foes, who were insulting him while in the agonies 
of death ! 



CHAPTER XXXI, 

The Atoning Sacrifice a Means for the Pacification of the 
World. 

*^ Herein is love, not that we loved (Sod, but that he 
loved us, and sent bis Son to be the propitiation far oar 
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*< Beloved, if Ck)d so loved us, we ought also to love 
one another." 1 John iv. 10, 11. 

In the preceding chapter, I think it has been shown^ 
that Ae common theory of the atonement is adapted rath- 
^ to justify the vindictive principles of war, than to pro- 
mote peace on earth* A very different theory of the 
atonement is suggested in the passage of Scripture now 
before us, and one which it may be hoped will produce 
more favorable results. 

That nothing of the nature of -avenging justice or vica- 
rious punishment is intimated in the first of these verses, 
would probably be obvious to every discerning reader, 
were it not, that incorrect views of the atoning sacrifice 
bave given n false meaning to words. Those who have 
been taught from their childhood, that the sufferings of 
Christ were the effects of God's anger against him as our 
substitute, naturally attach the idea of something awful 
^d vitidicdve to the words atonement^ atoning iocrijice^ 
and propitiation^ while each of them properly means, a 
^tcoMHing sacrifice^ or aa affecting display of love on the 
part of one to reconcile another. Hence the Aposde says, 
" Herein is loueJ'^ 

But why does the Aposde say " propitiation for our 
sins?" Does not propltiadon for our sins mean pun- 
ishment for our sins ? Siurely not, unless punishment is of 
^ conciliating tendency, — unless punishing the innocent b 
^ display of love. The phrase " for our sins," means on 
account of our sins, — ^that is, on account of our being sin- 
•^^rs. Hence, Paul says, — " God commendeth his love 
to us, in that, while we were sinners^ Christ died for us," 
•^and, " if when we wei;e enemies we were reconciled to 
God by the death of his Son, &c," 

17* 
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That it was, indeed, the hve of Cpod, not his wrath, 
which was displayed in the propitiation, is further evident, 
from the fact, that the Apostle urges os to mito^e this dl- 
vme example. Having stated how great a display God 
bad made of his lore, he immediately adds, — '^ Beloved, 
if Ood so loved us, we ought also to love ond anodiier**' 
'Who can suppose, that by this language, Mm eoodumged 
Christians to show their love by punishing the innocenty 
that the guilty might escape ? Yet it is very certain, that 
he regarded the example of God as worthy of their iisita- 
tion. 

'^ God so loved the world that be sent his only begotr 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life ; " what world was this, that 
<< God so loved f^ It was a world of sinners. "The same 
love which was manifested in sending die Son, VTas mani* 
fested in his death. The love of the Son m laying down Us 
life for us, was of the same nature of that of the Father, 
in sending him ; and such is the love which Christians 
are required to exercise. Hence, the sacrifice must have 
been made on the principle of love to enemies, to over- 
come evil with good. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, our Lord thus addressed 
his hearers z-^-^^^ Love your enemies ; bless them that curse 
you; do good to them that hate you ; and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you ; that ye m<xy 
be the children of your Father who is in heaven. For he 
maketfa the sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust." In this- pas* 
sage, our Savior has distinctly informed us of the natin-e of 
God's love, his feelings towards his enemies, and ^at 
love we must possess to be the children of God in a saving 
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sense. For we are required to lo^e our enemies, thai ise 
moy ie Ae ehSdren of cur Father in heaven. 

IPtul once acted widi great zeal on the principle of 
overcoming evil with evU, or hatred to supposed ebemies* 
But w&et taking a few lessons in the school of Christ, be 
ceased breathing out threatenings and shugbter, and be^ 
came zealous in promoting the very cause which before he 
had attempted to destroy. Deeply impressed ^th the 
1o?e which God had displayed to a smful world, be fer- 
vently besought his fellow Christians, ** by the mercies of 
God;^ to conform to the precepts of Christ. Thus he 
wrote to the Christians at Rome, — ** Bless them that 
curse you, — ^Recompense to no man evil for evil,-* 
Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, — ^If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, giye him drink ; for in 
80 doing, thou shah heap coals of fire on his Jiead, — Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.'' 

*' So artists melt the sullen ore of 1ead» 
By heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 
£d the kind warmth the metal leurns to glow. 
And, Creed from dross, the silver runs below.*' 

If we take into view the sinful character of mankmd^ 
and the conduct of God towards them, bow obvious it is, 
that he acts on the same benevolent principle towards us, 
that he requires of us towards our fellow men. When his 
enemies are hungry, he feeds them, when thirsty, he gives 
them drink, and is constantly bestowing favors on the evil 
and unthankful. In nothing, perhaps, was Jesus Christ 
morei perfecdy the Representative and Image of the in- 
visible God, than in the forbearing and forgiving spirit 
which he displayed on the cross ; while in the agonies of 
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death, be implored foi^veness for his persecutors. Be- 
hold, then, what manner of love the Father bestows on us, 
that we may become his obedient children ! Well might 
John say, — " If God has so loved us, we ought to love 
one another;'' and bow certain it is, that a compliance 
with this exhortation would banish war from the world ! 

How exceedingly different, and how much more afiect- 
ing is an atoning sacrifice made on the principle of over- 
coming evil with good^ than a sacrifice made by a di^lay 
of avenging justice on the innocent as a substitute for the 
guilty! Does not the latter theory approach too near 
imputing to God the policy of overcoming evil with evil ? 
I am bt from supposing that such is the intention o( those 
who adopt the hypothesis ! but what better would they be 
able to make of the principle, should they see it adopted in 
any form of human government f But if we exclude 
from opr views of the atonement every thmg vindictive, 
regarding it as truly a display of love, and of such for- 
bearing, forgiving love on the part of God, as was ex* 
emplified by the Son in praying for his enemies } how truly 
do we behold a reconciling iocrifice, in the highest degree 
adapted to melt the heart, and reconcile the sinner to God. 

Is it not obvious, that a due consideration of such a 
sacrifice, and the principle on which it was made, would 
heal animosities among men, beat swords into plough- 
shares, and fill the world with love and peace f Let such 
idews of the sacrifice prevail, and the symbol of the cross 
will cease to be employed as a military banner. Indeed, the 
sight, or even the thought of that cross, if duly considered, 
would be so far fix>m encouraging men to fight, that it 
would cause the weapons of war to drop mst'antaneously 
from their hands. How gross must have been the delusions 
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whieb cookL ioduce men to fight under a sjrtnbol of that 
cross, on iriiichibe Savior died praying for bis foes ! 

How eould the duellist write bis challenge, or the war- 
maker his manifesto, if he would first look to the cross, 
and there behold what manner of love was displayed to- 
wards siimers ! What occasion could there ever be for 
either private or public war, if die party ofifended or in- 
jured, would initate 6od*s example, to overcome evfl 
^th good, by making overtures and even sacrifices to ef« 
^t the recoQciliatbn of the ofifender. Shall Christiansy 
then, with the gospel in their hand, indulge vindictive pas- 
sions^ and act on a principle directly the reverse of that 
oa wbicU God has acted for their salvation f Shall ifaey, 
in their treatmeDt of ea^h other, set at nought that {princi- 
ple of forbearance and forgiveness, by virhicb their for- 
feilied lives are continued from day to day, and without 
which it is impossible even with God to save their guilty 
ttuls? , 

In the aboning sacrifice may yet be found a heding^ 
bahnlorthe moral malady which has so long afieeted and 
desolated the wodd, as efiicacious as was experienced by 
^e seipeiit*-bitten Israelites when they kwked to the sym- 
i^c remedy, the brazen serpent raised on high. For 
^t more can be necessary to the abolition of war,' than 
Aat Ae Yninds of men should become imbued with correct 
views of the love displayed in the gospel sacrifice, and of 
^e principle on which it was (^red. In proportion as 
^^ shall have their minds thus imbued, war must become 
abhorred, and ways and means will be devised to avoid it. 
Henoe the universal prevalence of such views must ex- 
<^l^e war from the world. 
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Should the ministers of the gospel, of th^ variotiar de* 
norainationsy become properly impressed with the idea, 
that the atoning sacrifice was indeed a display of love, 
not of wrath, and that it is the duty of Christians to be mer- 
ciful, as our Father in heaven is merciful; with what 
alacrity will they lay aside their sectarian hostilities,—- 
Qpck to the Christian standard of peace, and unite with 
peace societies to effect a pacific revolution throughoat the 
world. Then we may hope to see Christian churches, 
what they always should have been, Peace Societies, diC- 
'.fusing a heavenly influence in every direction. The union 
of ministers and churches of different sects for such a pur- 
pose, would make them better acquainted with each other, 
and ashamed of their past bitterness and alienatbn. 

When correct views of the atoning sacrifice shall pre- 
vail, the new commandment of Christ to his disciples, 
** that ye love one another as I have loved you,** will be 
better understood ; and it will find a place, and have a gov* 
eming influence in the minds of Christians. They will 
cease to imagine that tlie spirit of war and persecution is 
consistent with the requirements of the gospel, or the 
truths taught on the cross. It is to be expected, that min- 
isters of the gospel will lead the way in this work of re- 
forming the world. When their minds shall have been 
melted into contrition and love one to another, in view of 
the gospel sacrifice and the new conmiandment, the in- 
fluence of these sentiments will ascend even to the highest 
seats oi authority ; and, like the oil poured on the bead of 
Aaron, it will descend to the skirts or lowest ranks in so- 
ciety. It will have a saving- effect in the education of the 
young, and cause children to be so trained up in the way 
they should go, that when they are old they will not de» 
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jKurt lixMn it* Then milGons of everjr land may bave oc- 
caaon to unite in the transporting language, — " Behold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to* 
getber in unity ! " and, Behdd the Lamb of God ^bo 
has taken away the wan of the world ! 



CONCLUSION. 

It has been my aim in the preceding chapters fairly to 
exhibit and explain such passages of Scripture, as have 
been most relied on as teaching the doctrine of vicarious 
punishment ; and, on a review of what I have written, I 
do not find that I have failed in that particular. Sure I 
am, that no text has been omitted from an unwillingness to 
meet the most weighty arguments in favor of that view of 
the atoning sacrifice ; and equally sure I am, that no text 
has been designedly perverted to favor my own hypothesis. 

In the present state of public feeling, some may proba- 
bly deem it both arrogant and presumptuous in me, to dis- 
sent from what has been for ages so generally believed to 
be true. 1 have reflected much on this circumstance, and 
have endeavored to weigh it m an even balance. To 
dissent from public opinion on a subject of such im- 
portance is not a light thing ; and I am not, and ought not 
to be, indifferent in regard to my own~ reputation. The 
general opinion of others has been regarded by me, as one 
of many powerful reasons, why I should examine the sub- 
ject with great care, and not be hasiy in my decisions; 
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but noC a reason wby I should contimie to acquiesce in the 
popular belief, contrary to the convictions of my own 
mind, nor a reason for suppressing what I believe! to be 
true/ For I have iilso reflected on the facts, that there was 
a time when all our ancestors were Pagans ; at a later 
period, they were all Papists ; and had there been no men 
to hazard their reputation by publishing unpopular opin- 
ions, we should now have been all Papists or Pagans* 
There was a time when the doctrine of transubstantiation 
had been so long the general belief of Cliristians, that it 
was at imminent peril that any one called in question its 
correctness. But after a long night of darkness on this 
subject, God raised up one and another to examine, and 
to express their views of dissent. Others embraced their 
views, and now all the Protestants of Christendoai reject 
as absurd, what their forefathers regarded as an essential 
doctrine, although the majority is still against them. Have 
I not, then, the example of all who have been worthy of 
the name of Reformers, and even the example of the many 
millions of Protestants, to justify me in attempting to cor* 
rect what I believe to be erroneous views of an important 
doctrine ? 

Besides, I have reflected on what has been the state of 
things in Christendom, since the age of Constantine ; faow 
constantly inquisitive men have had to pursue their in- 
quiries, at the hazard of reputation, if not of life. Such 
having been the perils attending free inquiry, it cannot be 
very wonderful, should it be found a fact, that some gross 
errors of long standing have failed of being detected. 
However, if after much examination, the gospel had even 
$eemed to me to teach the common theory of the atone- 
ment, I stiould, probably, have been silent on ibis subject. 
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But as I could find do satisfactory evidence in favor of 
the popular views, I have fek at liberty to speak of them 
as I do of other opinions which appear to me erroneous. 
But firmly believing that good men may be in great er- 
rojp, and not doubting th^ I may yet be in errors which 
others will correct, it has been my aim to avoid every 
thing censorious or reproachful in regard to the moral 
characters of men from whose opinions I dissent. If on 
this point I have failed, I shall surely need the forgiveness 
of God ; for it must have been very ofiensive to him, if in 
writing on the atoning sacrifice as a display of his love, I 
have violated the principle on which I believe that sacri- 
fice to have been made. 

If it be a truth, as I have attempted to show,, that the 
prevalent views of the atonement have no tendency to 
render the principles of war abhorred, or to excite and 
cherish in men a forbearing and forgiving spirit ; this is, 
surely, strong ground for suspecting that these views 
are not accordant with the gospel. For of all the peculiar- 
ities of the Christian religion, there is no one by which it 
is more distinguished, than that of its benign, forgiving, and 
pacific character. Its founder was '' the Prince of peace," 
who was sent by '^ the God of peace," with a heavenly 
message called " the gospel of peace ; " and one of the 
objects of the Messiah in laying down his life was to 
^^ make peace through the blood of the cross." How in- 
congruous then with these facts, is the hypothesis, that this 
reconciling sacrifice was made by a vindictive display of 
God's justice on his innocent Son as our substitute ! 

With such views of the vindictive nature and purposes 
of the atonement. Christians have not only been warriors, 
but persecutors of one another, and this to an extent. 
18 
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which perhaps was never surpassed by Pi^ans, Jews, or 
Mahometans. This certainly is a most dis^ceful trait in 
the character of a people who profess the religion of love 
and peace. The same spirit which the unbeUeving Jews 
indulged, in cruciiying the Lord qf glory, has been a thou- 
sand times indulged by his professed folbwers in perae- 
cuting one another. Such flagrant apostacy from the 
spirit of our religion must have had a cause, perhaps many 
causes, among which may probably have been false and 
popular views of some doctrines, particularly that of the 
atonement. I may here ask, would such views of the 
atoning sacrifice as I have endeavored to support, ever 
dispose men to persecute one another ? If at any time 
they should feel a vindictive spirit rising in their bosoms, 
would not a recollection of the forgiving love displayed on 
the cross allay this passiou, and melt their hearts into ten- 
derness ? Viewing the sacrifice as a display of forbearing^ 
forgiving love towards enemies, what Christian could 
raise bis voice, lift his hand, or move his pen, to injure a, 
dissenting brother? 

But, on the other hand, if we habitually contemplate 
the sufferings of Christ as the effects of God's anger,—- as 
a proof tliat Grod could not forgive the penitent but on 
such ground, can it be wonderful if such contemplations 
cherish in us correspondent feelings towards our fellow 
»nners f Can it be surprising, if such views have had in- 
fluence to encourage sectarian as well as pditical hostili- 
ties ? and may not such views have done much to pro- 
duce such a state of feeling, that '^ even to discuss the 
subject of atonement is at present putting to hazard a 
man^s good name, if not his standing in the church ! " If 
the writer in the Christian Spectator was correct in sup* 
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postDg such to be the state of feeling among us, is not this 
fact a proof, that very incorrect views of the atonement are 
generally entertained? The fig-tree will as soon bear 
(dive-berries, as such feefings will result from correct views 
of the atoning sacrifice. 

It will not, I think, be denied by any intelligent Cbris-> 
tiao^ who has candor enough to reflect impartially, that the 
view I have given of the sacrifice, is far more adapted 
than the popular one, to bring war and persecution into 
di^epute. This circumstance cannot be of small value in 
the comparative estimate of the two theories. But, if I 
mistake not, there are other advantages on the same side, 
while there is nothing on tlie other to balance against 
them. 

1. Regarding the atoning sacrifice as a display of God's 
love to sinners, has no tendency to impress the idea that 
the Father was less compassionate and more vindictive in 
his feelings towards sinners, than the Son ; but that the 
common theory has this tendency will, I believe, not be 
denied or doubted by any conscientious Christian, who 
was educated under its influence. I well recollect the 
impressions made on my own mind when a child ; nor can 
I doubt that similar impressions have been made on the 
minds of millions of others. Can it be otherwise than in- 
jurious to impress the minds of the young with this dreadful 
idea, that such was the character of God, such his anger 
towards us, that no sinner could ever have been saved, 
had it not been for the wonderful compassion of the 
Son, who interposed in our behalf, consenting to sufiTer 
the full displays of avenging justice, that God's anger might 
be turned away from us, and pardon granted to the peni- 
tent i When a child is thus taught, is it passAk for him 
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to entertain so high an opinion of the Father as of the 
Son ? And can a theory be true, which tends so much to 
sink the moral character of Jehovah in the view of bis in* 
telligent ofispring f * Much that has been written on the 
subject of the atonement seems to me of this tendency, 
though not so designed by the writers. 

2. If I am not deceived, the theory of the atonement 
which I have supposed to be true, contains no idea which 
seems to contradict the acknowledged principles of justice 
and benevolence. But can this be said of the prevalent 
theory ? Our ideas of justice and benevolence are chiefly 
derived from the Bible ; and Christians of all denomina* 
tions, and many Deists, fredy admit, tliat the moral senti- 
ments inculcated by the gospel are of the purest Idnd. 
But from my own experience I am led to suppose, that 
the advocates of vicarious punishment must at times be 
shocked with the idea, that according to the common sense 
of enlightened men, it is a perversion of justice to punish 
the innocent that the guilty may escape ; and yet, that 
this is the principle on which it is generally supposed that 
Christ sufiered for us. I freely admit, that we should 
not hastily reject a doctrine because it involves some idea 
which is to us perplexing ; but when a theory seems fia* 
grantly to contradict one of the first principles of moral 
justice, we may and we ought impartially to inquire, 
whether in fact that doctrine, or that view of la doctrine, is 
authorized by the gospel. 

3. It seems to be desirable, that we should have some 
satisfactory ideas respecting the way in which the atoning 
sacrifice has its saving influence. Yet some of the most 
eminent advocates for vicarious punishment, or substituted 
sufferings, have freely acknowledged, that they did notim* 
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derstaod how the atonement has its influence on salvation, 
or how it is* connected with forgiveness. On the theory 
proposed in the preceding pages, I have endeavored to 
show, not t>nljr that the sacrifice is connected with forgive- 
ness, but what is the connecting link, and how the con- 
nexion is formed. What I have written on that point, 
may not prove satisfactory to others ; but no part of the in- 
quiry has resulted in more satisfaction to my own mind. 

When a conscientious writer is about to publish such 
views of an important doctrine as are very different from 
tbose which have been generally entertained, he cannot be 
indifferent in regard to their moral tendency. He will se- 
riously consider what influence they must naturally have, 
should they be cordially adopted. This inquiry I have 
endeavored to make in regard to the views I have given 
of the atoning sacrifice. Nor have I been unmindful of 
-the fact, that this may probably be my last publication ; 
and that very possibly I may be summoned to my final 
account, before the contents of these pages shall appear in 
print. On the most solemn and impartial inquiry, I can 
say with truth, that I have found both consolation and 
encouragement from the belief, that no danger can possibly 
result to any soul from a cordial and practical adoption of 
the views I have given of the great sacrifice. God may 
have had purposes to answer by that event, which I have 
not .discovered. If it be so, I. think the undiscovered pur- 
poses cannot be so different from those which have been 
stated, as to change the character of the sacrifice. As 
to danger, it is my firm belief, that there can be no more 
danger in embracing the views which have been urged, 
than in obedience to the following precepts : — " Love your 
enemies, that ye may be the children of your Father who 
18* 
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is in heaven.'* ^ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good." For in my view these precepts perfectly - 
accord with the spirit of every moral troth which was ex- 
pressed in the sacrifice* The more therefore we imbibe 
this spirit, the more we shall bear the moral image tK>tfa of 
the Father and the Son. On snch views of the sacrifice, 
we may meditate by day and by night, and from year to 
year, without the least danger of finding any thing id 
.them to exrte or to cherish a resentful spirit, or a diqxxsi- 
tion to avenge a wrong prior to forgiving it. On the con- 
trary, the more we reflect on the forgiving love displayed 
on that occasion, the more likely we shall be to feel the 
importance of possessing the spirit of Christ. If we pos- 
sess this forgiving love, we are assured that Gk)d wiH forgive 
us. Hence, we shall have nothing to fear from-his aveng- 
ing justice, but much to hope from the ocean of his mercy. 
" He who spared not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us alt, how shall he not with him freely give us all 
things." And who or what can ever separate us from 
love like this, if in obedience to its dictates we become 
reconciled unto God ! On this ground, I may adopt the 
language of Paul : — " For I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angeb, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Jesus Christ our Lord/* 
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JVb. I. 
Illustration from Historical Facts. 

Edwabd IIL, invader of France, besieged Calais nearly 
a year, and reduced the inhabitabts to a state of starvatioo 
and despair. Seeing no other way of relief, they pro- 
posed to capitulate, — ^probably hoping for honorable terms. 
The king, however, would grant them only ^* personal 
safety," and not even this, except on the condition, that 
they should deliver up to him six of their principal men 
to be executed. This barbarous proposition subjected the 
people to deep distress ; for they were famishing for the 
want of- bread, and yet they could not endure the tliought 
of obtaining relief, by delivering up to certain death, six 
respected friends, who had shared with them the hardslups 
and dangers of the siege. While they were in this per- 
plexed situation, Eustace St. Pierre magnanimously 
stepped forward and ofiered himself as one of the victims 
for the vicarious sacrifice. Animated by his example, 
five others soon ofiered ^themselves to complete the re- 
quired number. To them were committed the keys of 
the city ; barefooted, and with ropes about their necks, 
they went forth and delivered the keys to the conqueror. 
But 80 far was he from being melted by this patriotic act, 
that be ordered the heroes to be '^ immediately led to 
execution." 

The king's son, the Prince of Wales, and the English 
nobles who were present, entreated the king not to sacri- 
fice men who had thus offered their own lives for the sal- 
vation of others. But he was deaf to their entreaties. 
Philippa, the queen, who was on the ground, being in- 
formed of the circumstances, came forward, and address^ 
ing the king, << implored him, for Christ's sake, to desist 
from an act which would be an eternal blemish on his 
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memory." Her prayer was successfuL She then caused 
the men to be kindly treated, and dismissed with presents. 

JSigland, 

The impressions which these facts naturally make on 
the mind respecting the character of the several persons 
concerned) may help us to discern what influence the 
doctrine of vicarious punishment is adapted to produce. 
To what disadvantage does the British monarch appear in 
this narrative, compared with St. Pierre, with the queen, 
with the Prince of Wales, or with the English nobles! We 
may leave out of the account all considerations of the m- 
justice of Edward in making war on France, — we may 
even admit that the inhabitants of Calais were very blame- 
able, and that their distress was the fruit of their own wick- 
edness ; yet the king appears a vindictive barbarian, com- 
pared with St. Piarre or Philippa. 

Perhaps the king persuaded himself, that his honor j or 
the good of his empire, required a display of avenging 
justice, as a ground on which he might show favor to the 
distressed inhabitants of Calais. If this were the fact, be 
must have been deluded by vindictive passions ; and the 
best we can make of his conduct is, that he wished to 
overcome evil with evil. 

Ought we not, then, to be careful that we do not impute 
to God, a disposition which we cannot but regard as odious 
in an earthly sovereign i If it evinced an odious temper 
in Edward to require a vicarious sacrifice, as a condition 
of showing favor to a distressed people, when supplicating 
for mercy ; do we not ascribe to God a similar dispo^- 
tion, if we say, that a vicarious punishment was necessa- 

2 to his pardoning his penitent children 9 And does not 
e doctrine of substituted punishment under the divine gov- 
ernment, represent God as even more vindictive than Ed- 
ward III. i If any of the people of Calais had deserved 
death at the hands of Edward, it was probably so with 
St. Pierre and his five companions. But it is admitted, 
that Jesus Christ was not only innocent, but perfectly 
righteous. Besides, Edward was not so utterly inexora- 
ble, but that he listened to the prayer of his wife, 
and relinquished his cruel purpose of making the in* 
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tended sacri6ce; but it is supposed, that (Sod actually 
inflicted oa his Son a vicarious puni^nient, equivalent to 
the deserts of all mankind ! 

As Edward appears to great disadvantage compared 
vrith St. Pierre, if the doctrine of vicarious punishment 
be true, does not God appear to great disadvantage com- 
pared witi] his Son i If Philippa was correct in supposing 
that it would be an " eternal blemish on the memory " of 
her royal husband, should he persist in his purpose of sac- 
rificing the six voluntary victims ; shall we not cease to 
teach a doctrine which seems to imply as great a " blem- 
ish " in the character of God ? 

Far be it from my heart to insinuate that the advocates 
for vicarious punishment mean to reproach their Maker. 
They doubtless imagine, that the doctrine reflects great 
honor on him ; but it seems to me, that serious and im- 
partial reflection will convince them, that there must be 
danger in ascribing to God a principle of government, 
which, if generally adopted among men, would fill the 
world with horror, and destroy air confidence in those 
fdio bear rule. How much more to th^ honor of Ed- 
ward would it have been, had the narrative ended thus :-— 
On seeing the six victims approach in such' a forlorn con- 
dition, he, like the father of the prodigal son, was moved 
with compassion, went forth to meet them, stripped them 
of all their badges of ignominy, arrayed them in robes of 
honor, and in all respects treated them with'jthe strongest 
marks of kindness, approbation, and esteem !-— Such a 
conquest over his own vindictive passions, would have 
been far more to the honor of Edward III. than all hia 
military exploits. 
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JVb. II. 
Thoughts on the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

ExcEPTiKO the form of prayer which Christ taught his 
disciples, perhaps there is no portion of the New Testa- 
ment which has had a more extensive, or a more favora- 
ble influence on the minds of men, than the parable of the 
prodigal son. The mpral senuments expressed in it are 
of the most interesting nature ; and they are communica- 
ted in a manner which naturally attracts attention, and 
commends them to the consciences and the hearts of men* 
Whatever other points of instruction some may have sup- 
posed to be contained in the parable, I think the general 
mipression has been, that our Liord meant to describe the 
feelings of a tcue penitent, and the forgiving love of God — 
the readiness with which he pardons and restores such as, 
with contrite hearts, turn from the ways of sin and suppli- 
cate his favor. In both cases, the feelings described are 
interesting to all our race. 

The parable would be both interesting and instructive, 
were it to be viewed only as a simple narrative of facts, 
which occurred in the family of a benevolent earthly pa- 
rent. In this glass, disobedient children may see the 
ruinous tendency of vicious courses, and with what feelings 
it becomes them to abandon the paths of disobedience and 
vice, and to return to their parents. Parents, too, are 
instructed as to the feelings which they should exercise 
toward penitent children ; how ready they should ever be 
to manifest forgiving love, as soon as they can discover 
proper signs of genuine repentance. 

But when this touching narrative is understood as hav- 
ing been uttered by the Savior of men, for the purpose of 
teaching sinners what feelings of heart are required of 
them as conditions of divine forgiveness, and with what 
compassion and readiness Grod pardons and restores the 
penitent; the parable then acquires an interest which 
nothioe can surpass, and the highest clainis to the atten- 
tion of all classes of people. 
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It is remarkable how perfectly tbis parable precludes 
every idea of the necessity of vicarious suffering, in order 
to the pardon of the penitent sinner. Had it been the 
^cial purpose of our Lord to provide an antidote for 
such a doctrine, it is difficult to conceive what could have 
been devised better adapted to that end ; and I verily be* 
iievetbat tbis parable has done more to counteract the 
natural effects of the doctrine of vicarious punishment, than 
any other portion of Scripture. 

Suppose an attempt should be made to improve the 
parable, and to accommodate it to the popular theory of 
atonement and forgiveness, by interpolating or adding such 
clauses as the following : — * Prior to the return of the son, 
the father had taken care to secure the honor of his law, 
by inflicting the penalty due to the prodigal on an innocent 
substitute ; and on this ground only, the pardon was grant- 
ed.' Who can deny, that such an addition would mar the 
beauty of the parable, and change tlie character whk^h 
which our Liord gave to the forgiving father ? But would 
such marring effects result from the supposed addition, if 
the doctrine of substituted punishment were the glory of 
the gospel f I may further ask, — ^Does not the doctrine 
of vicarious sacrifice mar the gospel, as much as the sop* 
posed addition would mar the parable f ^Sucb, it appears 
to me, is the lamentable fact. 

There is still another light in which the parable may be 
viewed, not less interesting, perhaps, than any in which it 
has ever been placed. In the chapter on " the Propitiatory, 
and the Righteousness of God," I endeavored to prove 
that Jesus Christ was " set forth," as the gospel mercy- 
seat, '* to declare " the righteousness which God requires 
for the remission of sins ; and that this was done by his 
preaching and example. I mentioned the Sermon on the 
Mount, as emphatically a declaration of the righteousness 
which Grod requires. In the same light, I regard the 
parable under review ; or perhaps I might more properly 
say, that this is a practical illustration of the righteousness 
which God requires under different circumstances. The 
penitence, or contrition, illustrated in the returning prodi- 
gal, is but the commenceident of the righteousness re* 
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quired by God* He also requires of us the forgiving 
temper illustrated in the conduct of the father. If we 
fergive men their trespasses, God wilt foi^ive ours. Are 
.we parents, and have we penitent children, who impbre 
our forgiveness i Then the example of the Father in the 
parable is for our imitation. So in respect to any one 
who may have wronged us ; if he returns, saying, — " I re- 
pent," we have still an example for our imitation, in the 
father of the prodigal son. The circumstance, that this 
father represents our heavenly Father, is no objection to 
the view of the parable which has now been given. For 
we are required to be " followers of God as dear chil- 
dren," and even to love and to do good to enemies, that we 
may be the spiritual children of so kind a Father. 

Have we not then in this parable, a striking miniature 

?ainting of the great truths of the gospel of reconciliation ? 
^he representations are so vivid, that we seem to be spectar 
tors of a happy meeting of the parties which had been at 
variance. The sinner, ruined by his vices, comes to 
himself, and with a contrite heart sets out on bis return to 
his Father. But while yet a great way off, he is discov- 
ered by the father, who is moved with compassion, and 
immediately goes forth to meet him, — not to reproach him 
for his past profligacy and ingratitude, — not to present 
obstacles to a reconciliation, but to testify his forgiving 
love, and his joy on beholding in his Son the proofs of a 
penitent mind. How could human language have por- 
trayed in a more clear and impressive manner, the forgiv- 
ing love oJGod, o^the temper of heart which insures the 
pardon of sin ? And are not these truths, or the traits of 
character thus illustrated, the sum and essence of the glad 
tidings of great joy, which the Messiah was sent more 
clearly to make known to the children of men ? — the truths 
too, which he sealed or ratified by the blood of the cross ? 
Suppose the people of a certain province to have exposed 
themsdves to the just displeasure of a sovereign who has 
their lives and their happiness at his disposal. He sends 
bis son to them as an ambassador of peace. Their first 
inquiry would naturally be,*-' Is the ambassador duly au- 
thorized, and one in whose instructions we may place full 
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confidence f ' TUs question being answered in the affirma- 
ative, two other questions of transcendent importance would 
then occur : — ^ What is the disposition of the sovereign to- 
wards lis ? and what does be require of us as conditions 
of forgiveness and restoration f ' Now these questions are 
both answered by the parable in a clear and impressive 
manner. Does not, then, this parable contain a summary 
of the good tidings of great joy, in a form adapted to the 
capacities of the different classes t>f mankind, — ^the rich 
and the poor, the old and the young, the learned and the 
ignorant ? And may I not be justified in saying, that it 
exhibits the essentiaU of die gospel, in a much more per- 
spicuous and intelligible form, than they have ever been 
exhibited in any party-creed or confession of faith, since 
the days of the Apostles ? 



JVb. III. 
Thoughts on the Rigbteousness of Faith. 

In the chapter on the phrase '^the righteousness of 
God," I briefly explained what I believed to be meant by 
" the righteousness of faith," or " the righteousness .which 
is by faith." The more I have reflected on the hypothe- 
sis I then advanced, the more important it has appeared to 
my mind, and the stronger has been my desire that it 
should be thoroughly examined, and clearly understood. 
For a mistake on this point must naturally involve injurious 
consequences ; and it may expose many to think, that they 
are in the path of life, while indeed thev are ^Mn the gall 
of bitterness, and in the bond of iniqui^." 

Cordial obedience to the precepts of Jesus Christ, re- 
sulting from faith in him as the promised Messiah, the 
Light, and the Savior of the world, must be a very differ- 
ent kind of righteousness from that which, consists in a re- 
19 
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liance en vicariouB suffering. It is, indeed, said,-—** Unto 
the pure, aU things are pure ;" and it may be true, that 
good people sometimes make erroneous opinions subservi* 
ent to good purposes,— -even the purposes of obedience to 
God. But it has often been asserted and admitted, that 
mankind are too generally disposed to devise substitutes 
for obedience. What, then, must be the natural efiect of 
a supposed essential article of faith, which not only pre- 
sents a substitute for obedience, but explicitly asserts per- 
sonal obedience to. be of no avail in reference to the par- 
don of our offences, and our acceptance with God. 

Any doctrine which makes flie righteousness, of faith 
to consist in something which God does not require, in-- 
stead of something which he does require, must surely be 
pernicious in its tendency. I hope that no minister of the 
gospel at this day will deny, that Christians are required 
to obey the moral precepts of Jesus Christ, as taught in 
the Sermon on the Mount, and in other discourses ; and 1 
think it cannot be denied, that such obedience is the gen- 
uine fruit of faith in him as ** the Christ of God," the Son 
whom the Father sent to be the Savior of the world. But 
where shalf ' we find a requirement to believe that God 
laid on this Son ^' the punishment due to us all ? " or 
where shall we find a promise that those shall be saved 
who rely on a vicarious punishment for the remission of 
their sins ? I can honestly say, that I have not been able 
to find either such a requirement, or such a promise in 
the Bible. 

"The WORD OP TAiTH," which the Apostles preached, 
was the following : — " That if thou shah confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thoti shalt bo 
saved." Rom. x. 9. As the resurrection of Christ' from 
the dead, was not only a proof of the resurrection and 
future life which he taught, but a proof that he was 
the Messiah, it is easy to see that a cordial belief, that 
" God raised him from the dead," was necessary to that 
obedience to his precepts which he required. But to be- 
lieve that God raised him from the dead, is a very diflfer- 
ent thing from believing that he bore our punishment on 
the cross. 
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To the words of Paul just quoted, he immediately sub- 
joined, — ^''For with the heart maa believeth unto righ- 
teousness,'^ — meaning, as I conceive, that the belief which 
produces righteousness, or true obedience, implies, not a 
mere assent of the understanding, but the approbation of 
the heart, real love to the truth believed. Hence, it is 
^' with the heart that man believeth unto righteousness^ 
or so believes, as to " obey the truth." But to rely on vi- 
carious suffering for the remission of sin, is not obedience 
to any precept that I have been able to 6nd in the gospel. 

Among his definitions of righteousness^ Mr. Cruden has 
the following :— " The active and passive obedience of 
Christ, whereby he perfectly fulfilled the law, and propi- 
tiated the justice of God ; which obedience being imputed 
to the elect, and received by faith, their sins are par- 
doned, their persons accepted, and they brought lo eter- 
nal glory. This righteoasness whereby the sinner is jus- 
tified, b called the righteousness of God, because it is of 
God's institution, and which alone he will accept of to 
life ; or because it was performed by him who is God as 
well as man, and is therefore of infinite value or merit. 
It is called the righteousness of faith, because it is appre- 
hended and applied by faith." 

The texts to which he principally refers as proofs of his 
doctrine, are such as contain the phrase, " the righteous- 
ness of God." The obedience and sufferings of Christ 
are what he calls, the " righteousness of God ; " and this 
he supposes is also called, " the righteousness of faith," 
as it is apprehended and applied by faith. It implies 
notbing of the nature of obedience on the part of the be- 
liever. One of the texts to which Mr. Cruden refers, is 
Rom. X. 3. "For they, being ignorant of God's righ- 
teousness, and going about to establish their own righteous- 
ness, have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness 
of God." 

Believing that a mistake as to the meaning of the 
phrase, "the righteousness of God," has done much to 
mislead the minds of men on this most interesting subject, 
I shall here bring to view the substance of Dr. Campbell's 
note on Matt. vi. 33, to which I alluded in the chapter on 
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*^ The RigbteousDess of God/' I quote from Dr. Campbeffy 
regarding him as both a candid and a judicious writer. 
The intelligent reader will readily perceive that, io thenote 
to be quoted, the Doctor had independence eooogh to 
explain the passages referred to, io a very different sense 
from what had formerly been given to them hy the Pres- 
byterian church of winch he was a member. When a 
writer of such talents and learning as Dr. Campbell, ven- 
tures, at the hazard of his reputation, so far to depart from 
what had long been the popular belief of tlie church to 
which he belonged, he is surely entitled to a candid bear- 
ing. Though I cannot acknowledge myself indebted to 
him for the hypothesis I have advanced, I freely own, that 
after forming the opinion, I was gratified in finding that it 
bad been supported by so eminent a writer as Dr. Campbelt* 

Substance of Dr. CampbdPs note on Matt. vi. 33. 

'' The righteousness of God, in our idiom, can mean 
only thejustice or moral rectitude of the divine nature. But, 
in the Hebrew idiom, that righteousness which consists in 
a conformity to the declared ^11 of God, is called Ais 
righteousness. In this way, the phrase is used by Paul, 
Rom. iii. 21, 22. x. 3.; where the righteousness of God 
is opposed by the Apostle, to that of the unconverted 
Jews ; and their own righteousness^ which he tells us thej 
went about to establish, does not appear to signify their 
personal righteousness, any more than the righteousness of 
God, signifies God's personal righteousness. The word 
righteousness^ as I conceive, denotes there, what ,we should 
call a system of morality, or righteousness, which he de- 
nominates their own, because fabricated by themselves, 
founded partly on the letter of the law, partly on tradition, 
and consisting mostly in ceremonies, and mere externals. 
This creature of their own imaginations they had cherished, 
to the neglect of that purer scheme of morality which was 
truly of God, which they might have learnt, even former- 
ly, from the law and the Prophets properly understood, 
but now more explicitly from the doctrine of Christ. 
That the phrase, the rigkteousness of God, in the sense I 
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have ffven, was not ooknowo t6 the Old Testament writ- 
er^ appears from Micah vi* What is called (verse $) 
the rigkieousness of the Lordj which God wanted that the 
people should know, he explained (?erse 8) to be what 
the Lord required of them; namely, to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with their God. Now the 
righieattsness of God meant, in this discourse by our Lord, 
is doubtless what he had been explaining to thera, and. 
contrasting with the righteousness of the scribes and phari- 
sees* 



The distinction between the pharisaical righteousness, 
and the righteousness which God requires, is again 
brought to view by Paul, in stating to the Philippians 
what he had endured that he might " win Christ, and be 
found in hira, — not," he says, "having mine own 
righteousness which is of the law, but that which is through 
the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by 
faith." Philip, iii. 6, 6. Instead of that self-invented 
righteousness of which he and others had formerly boast- 
ed, he wished to possess that more pure and spiritual 
righteousness, which results from cordial faith in Christ, 
and obedience to his precepts. 

** The righteousness which is by faith " does not consist 
in a mere belief of any truth whatever, but in such obe- 
dience as the truth believed requires. A belief that there 
is such a God as is made known in the Bible, involves an 
obligation to acknowledge him in all our ways, and to 
worship him in spirit and in truth. Such obedience to 
the dictates of the truth believed, is what I suppose to be 
meant by " the righteousness which is by faith." A belief 
that Jesus is the promised Messiah, the Light and Savior 
of the world, requires of the believer, a disposition to 
learn of him who t^s meek and lowly of heart, to obey 
his precepts, and to imitate bis example. Such obedience 
is " the righteousness which is by taith in Jesus Christ," 
and such a righteousness as God requires for the remis- 
sion of sins. That this hypothesis is correct, may appear 
from the following facts : — 
19* 
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1. It accords with wbat P^ter exhorts Christians to 
" add " to their faith :— •* Griving all diligence, add to your 
faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge 
temperance, and to temperance patience, and to patience 
goduness, and to godliness brotherly kindness, and to 
brotherly kindness charity.'* 2 Pet, i. 5, 6, 7. 

2. It accords with the wisdom that is from above : — 
^* But the wisdom that is from above, is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be enteated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy." 
James iii. 17. 

3. It accords with those fruits of the spirit, which are 
essential to the Christian character : — ** But the fruit of the 
spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suflfering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith,"— or ^/icfcKty, — " meekness, temperance." Gal. 
V. 22, 23. 

4. It accords with what is tauriit by the ^' grace of 
God," which brings salvation : — ^** For the grace of God 
which bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men, teach- 
ing us, that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously^ and godly in this present 
world." Titus ii. 11, 12. 

The dispositions and virtues enumerated by the Apos- 
tles in these several summaries are such as were enjoined 
by Clirist in his Sermon on the Mount, while re(]uiring of 
his disciples a righteousness exceeding that of the scribes 
and pharisees, in those precepts, or ^^ sayings," obedience 
to which he called doing the mli of his FaUiert and com- 
pared to building a " house on a rock." The introductory 
part^of the sermon exhibits those traits of character which 
insure that men shall be '^ blessed," or happy, and these 
traits are formed of the dispositions and virtues which the 
Apostles enumerated in their summaries. And are not 
such dispositions and virtues the genuine fruit of believing 
with the hearty that Jesus Christ was set forth by God to de- 
clare the righteousness which he requires for the remission 
of sins ? 

I may now appeal to the consciences of my ChristiaD 
brethren, and ask, — Can evidence equally clear be pro- 
duced to prove, that reliance on vicarious sufferings is re- 
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quMred by the gospel? or that this reliance is what is 
meant, by ^* the nghteousness which is bv faith ? " Is 
fkxae a shadow of proof, that such was the ** iaith," to 
v?liich Peter exhorted Christians to /' add " the list of vir- 
tOes enumerated by him i Is such a reliance any where 
to be found among the things implied in the wisdom that 
is from above ? Is such a reliance ever represented as a 
firuit of the spirit, or as an excellence of character taught 
by the grace of God that brings salvation ? In the chap* 
ter on Christ's views of his own sufferings, 1 think it was 
shown, that reliance on vicarious punishment, is not among 
the things to be brought to view at the day of judgment, 
as reasons whv those on the right hand of the Judge are 
approved. Ii then such a reliance has no place in any 
list of Christian virtues^ as given by inspired teachers, 
and will be of no account in the day of retribution, can it 
be otherwise than dangerous to regard it as the one thing 
needful to pardon and salvation f 

As to what I conceive to be intended by the righteous* 
ness which is by faith, I have endeavored to be so per- 
spicuous as not to be misunderstood. But if further iUus* 
tration can make my meaning more obvious, I will here 
add, that, in my opinion, walking vdth God was the right* 
eousness of Enoch's faith y— obeying the warning voice of 
the Lordj and thus preparing an ark to the saving of himself 
and his family, was the righteousness of Noah's faith ;— 
obeying the call to leave his kindred to sojourn in a strange 
land, and manifesting a readiness even to sacriGce his be- 
loved son, when he understood this to be the will of God, 
were instances, or examples of the righteousness which was 
by faith in Abraham, the friend of God. In a similar man- 
ner, that is, by obedience, others " through faith wrought 
righteousness" Heb. xi. 33. Thus too by works of obe- 
dience, faith is perfected according to tba explanation of 
the Aposde James, ii. 17-22. 

Our Savior said, " that servant who knew his Lord's 
will and prepared not himself, neither did according to his 
wiD, shall be beaten with many stripes." The same may 
be said oi faith or beliemng* Neither knowledge nor 
faith constitutes righteousness. But righteousness consists 
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in dMtg from the heart what we knfw or believe to be the 
will of God. The more we know or believe of diviae 
truth, or divine requirements, the more guilty we are, if 
we continue in disobedience. " Faith, without works ^^ of 
obedienee, ^' is dead," and is as useless, as a body without 
a soul or spirit. How dangerous then must be that doc- 
trine, which teaches that obedience to the precepts of the 
gospel is of no avail as to pardon and acceptance with 
God ; and, .^' that the righteousness of Christ is the only 
ground of the sinner's justification ! " 

In the Bible, penitent or good people are denominated 
" the righteous," " the holy," " the upright," " the merci- 
ful " ; but I see no evidence that they are so called on ac- 
count of reliance on the righteQusness or vicarious sufferings 
of Christ. Indeed such a reliance is not a characterisUc by 
which good people can be distinguished from the wicked ; 
for it is as easy, and I believe it is as common, for 
wicked people, as for good people, to rely on what 
Christ has done and suffered, as the only ground of their 
hope. Such a reliance does not constitute any person a 
true disciple of Jesus Christ ; and nothing short of cordial 
obedience to his commands-can constitute a disciple in- 
deed, or a real friend to the Savior of men. "Then said 
Jesus to those Jews that believed on him. If ye continue 
in my word^ then are ye my disciples indeed." John viii. 
31. "Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.^^ John xv. 14. "A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye bve one another, as 1 have loved 
you." " By this shall all men know that ye are my disci- 
pjes, if ye have love one to another." John xiii. 34, 35. 
But where do we find Christ saying, — * Then are ye my 
friends, if ye believe that I came to bear the punishment 
due to your sins ? ' or, ' By this shall all men know that yc 
are my disciples, if ye believe that my righteousness is 
the only ground of the sinner's justification ? ' If Christ 
wholly omitted to teach any such doctrine, as a ground of 
justification, or as an evidence of discipleship, is it not 
presumption in uninspired men to rank such hypotheses 
among essential articles of faith, or to make a belief ia 
them a test of Christian character i 
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I believe h to be true, and rejoice b tbe belief, that- a 
large portion of the clergy woo occasionally teach the 
doctrine of vicarious punishment, do much more common- 
ly" preach repentance for the remission of sins, and urge 
the necessity of obedience to the commands of Christ, as es- 
sential to salvation. The propriety and fervor with which 
they urge obedience to Christ, in a great measure counter- 
acts the tendency of what they say on substituted suffering as 
tbe only ground of pardon, and on the worthlessness of obe- 
dience in reference to our acceptance with God. Yet 
while a belief in the doctrine of vicarious punishment is 
urged as essential to the character of a Christian, it is not 
to be supposed, that the evil tendency of the doctrine can 
be wholly counteracted by preaching of an opposite de- 
scription. This tendency may too often appear in the 
temper and character of those who preach the doctrine/ 
How often do some of them seem wholly to forget, that 
'^ To obey is better than sacrifice ! " How often has a zeal 
for the doctrine of vicarious suffering been made a substitute 
for that ^' love one to another," by which the disciples of 
Christ were to be distinguished and known ! When I see 
vmtings on the atonement interlarded with bitter sarcasms, 
reproaches, and denunciations, it reminds me of the lament- 
able facts, that the writers are avowedly worshippers of 
such a being as could not forgive his penitent offipring, 
without inflicting the desert of their sins on an innocent 
substitute } and that their creed also implies, that the love 
to brethren, required by the Savior, is of no use in refer- 
ence to the pardon of their sins, or their acceptance with 
God. However sincerely I may lament that any of my 
brethren should entertain such a faithj I cannot wonder 
if such a tree sometimes bears other fruits than those of 
love. I hope the time is not far distant when the minis- 
ters of the gospel will better understand, that to love God 
with all the heart, and our neighbors as ourselves, is more 
pleasing to our heavenly Father than a reliance on vicari- 
ous sacrifice ; and that the love which the gospel requires, 
worketh no ill to its neighbor, but leads Christians of each 
denomination to do unto others, as they would that others 
should do unto them. Happy will be the day when such 
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views o( the gospel shall be generally entehained, and 
shall have their due influence on the hearts of Christians* 



JVb. IV. 

A Brighter Prospect. 

The work on the atoning sacrifice was introduced by 
an extract from the Christian Spectator, which presented 
but a gloomy prospect for the writer who should happen 
to deviate from the beaten path respecting the atonement. 
But in the number of the Spectator for June, 1829, 1 have 
discovered a paragraph which seems to afibrd a brighter 
prospect. With great pleasure I transcribe it for the pe- 
rusal of my readers. 

"It has been, extensively asserted by able theological 
writers, that the sin of Adam is imputed to his posterity ; 
that atonement is made for none but the elect ; and that 
mankind, previous to regeneration, have not sufficient 
power to exercise true repentance. These modifications 
of Christian doctrine are now extensively rejected ; and 
the testimony of the Bible concerning the peculiar re- 
lation of Adam to his psterity, the nature of the atone- 
ment, and the ability of men to obey the will of God, 
when stripped of the appendages which had veiled it, 
shines out with new splendor and power. That there are 
not still remaining in our system, speculations as really 
erroneous ; that a future generation will not detect, in the 
preaching which we call orthodox, a mixture of * phiteso- 
phy falsely so called ' ; that the river of the water of life 
flows perfectly pure from the sanctuaries of our God, and 
has all that restoring influence which it would have, were 
it in no degree adulterated, is certainly not proved by the 
confidence which any one may have that it is so. We 
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mj iDcauiiousIy have received, as we fiod that others 
greater and better tlian ourselves have received, human 
theories for divine revelation ; and whoever comes to us, 
with any appearance of reason, to show in what particular 
we have done this, deserves our thanks, and is entitled to 
our careful and impartial attention.'' 

At a time like the present, it is truly refreshing to read 
a passage from an able writer, which so frankly admits 
both the past and the present fallibility of the class of 
Christians to which he belongs ; and the possibility that 
even the writer himself may have " incautiously received 
human theories for divine revelation." Had the scribes 
and Pharisees, during our Lord's ministry, but possessed 
candor like this, it might have saved them from the guilt 
of reproaching and crucifying the Savior of the world.' 
But too many of them " trusted in themselves that they 
were righteous and despised others." Hence, as the Mes- 
siah taught doctrines contrary to the popular creed, they 
were prepared to reject both him and his doctrines, and to 
imagine that they should offer acceptable sacrifices to 
God, by defamimg the character, and taking the life of 
his Son. To similar delusions men are still liable. 

Should the reviewer who wrote the paragraph which 
has been transcribed, have opportunity to read the chap* 
ters on the Atoning Sacrifice, his self-knowledge and sin- 
cerity in writing the last sentence may be sooner brought 
to a test, than he then anticipated. For it is, perhaps, 
not improbable, that his present views of the atonement 
are such as I have endeavored to prove not accordant 
with the gospel ; and I can hardly believe that he will be 
able to say, that there is not " any appearance of reason " 
in what I have written for that purpose, if not, he must 
feel bound to give me '' a careful and impartial atten- 
tion." This is all I have to request of him, or of any 
other writer, or reader. I frankly adopt his language as 
my own. I am as liable to err as he is. If what I have 
written shall be the means of convincing him of error, the 
gain will be on his part. Should he or any other writer 
convince me of error, he may be called the victor, but I 
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shall be the gainer. And I hope I am not yet too M to 
learn, or too uncandid to be willing to exchange error for 
truth. - 

I have long been pleased urith the resolution of Presi- 
dent Edwards, which the reviewer has mentioned with 
approbation. After reflecting on the fact, that " Old men 
seldom have any advantage from new discoveries, because 
these are beside a way of thinking which they have long 
been used to," — the good man thus resolved, — " If ever 
I live to years, I will be impartial to hear reasons of all 

C'etended discoveries, and receive them, if rational, how 
ng so ever I may have been used to another way of 
thinking." Hc-who acts on this principle, maybe ever 
improving his mind, and correcting his own errors. But 
a map who flatters himself that there can be no danger 
of his being in error, while on the popular side of a con- 
troversy, gives ample evidence that he js now in error, 
and is likely to retain it as long as he lives. Persons of 
this character too often seem to imagine that tlieir time 
cannot be better employed, than in blasting the reputation 
of such men as dare to think for themselves ; and who, by 
inquiry, find reason to deviate from the traditionary path. 
Less of this practice would be prevalent, if Christians in 
general would adopt the principle of Bishop Watson. In 
his answer to Paine, he has this remark, — " A philoso- 
pher, in search of 'truth, forfeits with me all claim to can- 
dor and impartiality, when he introduces railing for rea- 
soning, and illiberal sarcasm in the room of argument." 
Happy it might have been for our couptry, had this prac- 
tice been confined to avowed Deists, or had it been buried 
in the grave of Thomas Paine. But is it not a lamenta- 
ble fact, that writers, even of the present age, with high 
pretensions to Christianity, are not behind Mr. Paine, ex- 
cept in point of time, in regard to " railing," and " illiberal 
sarcasm f " and that, too, while professedly vindicating 
the Christian religion, the very soul of which is love ^ Is 
it not to be deplored, that Christians should thus set an 
example of one of the most detestable vices which ever 
disturbed the peace of man f 
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tfi during the little time t may have to live, any can- 
did writer shall convince me that my present views of the 
atoning sacrifice are erroneous, I hope I shall have the 
magnanimity frankly and publicly to retract them. But 
at my age, it is not to be expected of me, that I shall en- 
gage in controversy to defend what I have written. 
Should the work be assailed with the spirit of reproach 
and sarcasm, the writer, whoever he may be that shall 
adopt this course, may feel perfectly assured beforehand, 
that what he may write will be neither answered nor read 
by me. Such a spirit, I regard as the bane of the Chris- 
tian religion, beneath the dignity of a disciple of Christ, 
and so contagious^ that no one can volunteer a contact with 
it, without danger of contamination. 

If writers and readers would adopt the candid senti- 
ments of the Christian Spectator which have been quoted, 
and would feel and act as becomes fallible men, great ad- 
vantages might result both from inquiry and discussion. 
There is not, in my opinion, any reason to suppose, that 
the people of any sect or party are free from great errors ; 
and were this view of the matter generally adopted in the 
inquiries and discussions of the day, the different parties 
and writers might be mutually useful to each other. But 
when it is the object of one party to traduce and calumni- 
ate another, bitterness and alienation, — ^not love and 
unity,-— must be the natural fruits. God may, indeed, over- 
rule such controversies for good, — so he may the sangui- 
nary exploits of political warfare ; but both are, in their 
nature, repugnant to the spirit of the Christian religion, 
and abhorred in the sight of God. " This wisdom de- 
scendeth not from above, but is earthly, sensual, demonia- 
cal. For where envying and strife are, there is confusion 
and every evil work. But the wisdom that is from above, 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreat- 
ed, full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy. And the fruit of righteousness is sowa. 
in peace of them that make peace." 

Should this heavenly wisdom become duly prevalent, 
it will not only banish war and persecution, but change 
the character of theological controversy among Christians. 
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Each iDdividual will then feel that he is liable to be io er- 
ror, while be thinks he is in the right. In the same light 
he will regard all his brethren, whether they agree with 
him, or dissent from his opinions. He will ponder on past 
events, particularly on those which occurred during the 
ministry of the Messiah, — ^how the majority hy a self-suffi- 
cient spirit, and an obstinate adherence to traditionary 
opinions, placed themselves in the wrong, and became re- 
vilers and persecutors of the Prince of life and peace ; — 
how often, too, since that time, the minority were in the 
right, while treated as heretics, infidels, or wicked men, — 
how innumerable and how great must have been the 
changes of public opinion, since the time that our ances- 
tors were all Pagans, — and how certain it is, that in regard 
to every such change for the better, the majority were in 
the wrong, till the change was effected. Dissenters from 
the popular creed will also understand, that men may have 
changed their opinions, and still be in error. On each 
side of a controversy, persons will reflect on the various 
circumstances from which diversity of opinion may result, 
besides that of moral depravity of heart, — ;the great diversi- 
ty in- mental powers, m the modes of education, in the 
means of information, and in the leisure and opportunities 
for inquiry possessed by different persons. Each will also 
understand, that truth is as important to others, as it is to 
himself; that others may view the matter in this light, and 
be as impartial as he is in their inquiries, and yet form 
different opinions from the same portions of Scripture. 
We may likewise anticipate, that it will be better.under- 
stood than it now is ; that although correct opinions are very 
important, yet the essence of religion does not consist in 
correct opinions, but in doing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly with our God. There is still another 
consideration which may have a salutary influence. It is 
this, — ^tliat the diversity of opinion among Christians gives 
opportunity for the trial of their several tempers, tliat each 
may better know what manner of spirit he is of, whedier, 
like the ^ publicans,' he loves those only who love him or are 
of his party, or whether his love, like the love of God, ex- 
tends to all, even to the evil and unthankful. These van* 
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ous considerations, under the direction of that wisdom 
which is from above, will naturally produce in each indi- 
vidual, a bumble and cautious spirit in regard to himself, 
and a brotherly tenderness towards such as dissent 
from his views. Hence discussions will be conducted 
with the spirit of kindness, meekness, and forbearance, 
and for the noble purposes of individual improvement, mu- 
tual instruction, and mutual love. 

Happy the men who shall be the cordial promoters of 
such a reformation ! And may the God of peace mul- 
tiply such characters in every denomination oi Christians, 
till all sectarian hostilities shall give place to the fruits of 
the spirit, "Zot?c,yoy, peace," and all the professed disci- 
ples of Jesus bhdl unite in the prayer of their Lord, that 
they all may be one, even as he and the Father are one. 
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